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American Book Company 


Our Little Book for Little Folks. By W. E., 
COG 6S ee he eo aval « so 


First steps in reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, color, music, 
etc. The most delightful book ever published for children in the 
kindergarten and primary grades. Full-page colored pictures in the 
best style of lithography. Clever outline drawings simple enough for 
the children to copy. Exercises in vertical penmanship. Juvenile 
songs set to simplest music. Educative in every sense, the work is 
also spirited and entertaining. There is pot a dull page in the book. 
Teachers find it a valuable aid in primary work, full of bright ideas 
and helpful suggestions. Children are delighted with it. 


Eclectic System of Industrial, Free Hand, and 
Mechanical Drawing, Revised 


Nos: 1, 2,and 3, per dozen . 2. «+ «& i « % $1.20 
NOS..aand§ perdozen. . 1. 1. « . + & % 1.75 
Nos. 6, 7, and 8, per dozen 2.00 


The publication of this series makes the successful teaching of 
drawing practicable in those schools where expense has hitherto been 
an insurmountable obstacle. The system is simple, practical, inex- 
pensive, easy to teach, and productive of the best results. Being 
complete in eight moderate-priced books, this 1s all the expense at- 
tending its use. No special instructor, no costly material. Simple 
directions given in each book are sufficient to enable the regular grade 
teacher to conduct classes in drawing successfully. The drawing 
taught is thoroughly practical and useful; the three divisions of 
drawing —constructive, representative, decorative—are presented 
collaterally, and the industrial idea pervades the whole system, skill- 
fully developing those faculties which are necessary to the good 
artisan. Those wishing to teach drawing effectively at the smallest 
cost should use the Eclectic System, 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. 


those branches. 





LATEST SCHOOL BOOKS 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children. . . . .65 


‘Plants and Their Children is as nice as all the nice things | had 
heard about it, and to my astonishment I found myself reading it till 
the last page was turned. If a ‘grown-up’ would be so interested, 
surely the children will greatly enjoy it. I shall commend it to my 
students in the work that may come to them as nature study teachers.” 
—C.M. Curry, State Normal and Training School, Cortland, N. Y. 


Eclectic School Readings 

Published in response to a demand for new and good supplemen- 
tary reading in collateral branches in primaryand grammar grades. 
Charming literary style; instructive entertaining matter; profuse 
artistic illustration; handsome cloth bindings. Now ready: 


LANE’S STORIES FOR CHILDREN , ° ; ‘ 226 
BALDWIN’sS FAIRY STORIES AND FABLES ° . ‘38 
BALDWIN’s OLD GREEK STORIES. ‘ ; 

BALDWIN’s FirTy FAMOUS STORIES RETOLD : «3! 
BALDWIN’S OLD STORIES OF THE EAST : : 45 


DEFOE’s ROBINSON CRUSOE P P ; 
EGGLESTON’S STORIES OF GREAT AMERICANS FOR LITTLE 


AMERICANS ; A ; ; ; ‘ : .40 
EGGLESTON’S STORIES OF AMERICAN LIFE AND ADVEN- 
TURE ; > > ‘ ‘ 50 
GUERBER’S STORY OF THE ROMANS .60 
GUERBER’S STORY OF THE GREEKS 5 é .60 
GUERBER’S STORY OF THE CHOSEN PEOPLE .60 
Koopman’s Mastery of Books .. . .go 


‘*T welcome Koopman’s Mastery of Books as a valuable aid to stu- 
dents, pointing out to them the paths towards culture, and leading 
them to ‘the stately, smooth «ompanionship of books.’ All lovers 
of literature will appreciate its stimulating influence, and I shall 
gladly commend it to my classes.””— J. RUSSELL HAYEs, Assistant 
Professor of English, Swarthmore College, Pa. 





Eclectic English Classics 

Thirty-five volumes of gems of English Literature. Carefully 
edited; judicious, helpful notes; serviceable binding in boards; good 
paper and printing; low prices. Latest additions: 


CARLYLE’S Essay ON ROBERT BURNS : +20 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. ‘ +35 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS ‘ . : ‘ : ‘ .20 
Porr’s Homer’s ILIAp. Books I, VI, XXII, and XXLV, .20 
MACAULAY’S LIFE OF JOHNSON ° . : ‘ .20 


Fisher’s Brief History of the Nations and of 
Their Progress in Civilization . . . $1.50 


‘* Fisher’s Brief History of the Nations is marked by the progres- 
sive outlook and the sense of proportion which characterize all the 
work of this author. I think it well adapted to the use for which it 
is intended.”’”—MERRILL E. GATES, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


Waldo’s Elementary Meteorology . . . $1.50 


‘“T think Dr. Waldo’s book well suited for a text-book for a short 
course in Meteorology for college students and for a long course for 
science students in high schools.’’—Professor E>wArp M, HOLDEN, 
Lick Observatory, University of California. 


Keller’s First Year in German . .. . $1.00 


‘It is so practical and easy, so attractive and refreshing, that the 
study of German must become a pleasure to every beginner using 
this most felicitous work.’’—E, Huss, ’rofessor of German, Prince- 
ton University. 


Woodward’s Racine’s Iphigenie .. . .60 


‘* Professor Woodward's Iphigénie is as satisfactory to lovers of 
French literature as it is admirable for the needs and the stimulus of 
higher French instruction. It has originality in publication avd 
presentation. It has linguistic and literary scholarship. It has com- 
pleteness and concentration, and these particulars seem to emanate 
from the book intellectual and typographical clearness which js in 
perfect consonance with the bright and clear-cut spirit of the classi- 
cal drama it so interestingly represents.’”’—K. GuyoT CAMERON, 
Assistant Professor of French, Yale University. 


: : We are constantly publishing new books in every department where improvement on existing texts seems possible. 
If teachers will kindly notify us of studies in which they are particularly interested, we shall be very glad to keep them informed of any new books that we may publish in 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Washington Square, New York City; also at Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Portland, Oregon. 





Just Published. 


MODERN BOOK-KEEPING, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY. 


. By J. L. MonrcGomery, 


Instructor in Book-keeping in the Columbia Grammar School, New York City. 


This book is intended to supply the wants of high schools and academies, and the upper classes 
It is worthy of attention because of its careful grading, its avoidance of all 
unessential forms, its completeness in practical exercises, its typographical beauty, and its admi- 
The publishers will be glad to correspond with teachers. 


of grammar schools. 


rable arrangement of matter. 


OF 


VERTICAL WRITING, 


IN: 
Ten Numbers, with Chart and Teachers’ Manual. 


A NEW ERA IN COPY -BOOKS. 


Sheldon’s New System 


Sheldon’s New System 


STANDARD WRITING, 


IN 
Twelve Numbers, with Chart and Teachers’ Manual. 








make script letters. 
teacher o 





MAYNARD, MERRILL, 


H. I. SMITH, 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


& CO, 


43, 45, & 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 


j 
movement drills. 


Publishers, 





The style of writing in these books is round, full, 
and plain, and the form approximates Roman type 
and is as easy in construction as it is possible to 
These books will appeal to the 
practical business writing on account of 
the prominence given to movement exercises and 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


New York and Chicago. 


This new system is a presentation of the methods em 
ployed by expert penmen in our best business colleges. 
Its special features are movement practice combined with 
form lessons; easy, gracetul, and legible seript; the 
teaching of the front position. Combined arm and finger 
movement is used in the Elementary Course, leading to 
the muscular movement in the Grammar Course, 


A. M. EDWARDS, N. E. Agent, 


364 Washington St., Boston, 











Approved Text-Books in Mathematics. 


Bradbury’s Practical Arithmetic. 
Bradbury’s New Elementary Arithmetic. 
Cogswell’s Lessons in Number. 


A COMPLETE SERIES FOR GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Sample copy sent for examination: Prt Non 


4 
< 


4 
4 
g 
Q 
§ 
? 


Elementary, 10 cts. 
Lessons in Number, 10 cts. | 


“Tam glad to see an Arithmetic that presents the methods used by business men. 
In Brappury’s Eaton’s Practicat ARITHMETIC the subjects of Interest, Banking, Ex- 


change, and their allied topics are admirably treated. 


Boys taught from that book will 


not have to unlearn wrong methods when entering the counting -room.” — Joun Carr, 


President First National Bank of Boston. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, Chicago. 





Just Published. 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


OF 


SMITH’S SMALLER History OF GREECE. 


This excellent manual, which has become almost a classic, has been written and revised fully. 


A special 


worthy omissions, but the plan of the original work has not been changed. | 1a 
features which have made Dr. Smith’s History popular are preserved in the revised edition. 


effort has been made to correct the inaccuracies of the old edition, and to supply note- 


The characteristic 


The 


book has been set in larger type than the old editior, and appears with many new illustrations and 


an attractive binding. 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. : u 
Revised by Carleton L. Brownson, Instructor in Greek in Yale University. 


New Edition. 
#1.00. By mail, $1.10. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 


SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. 


From the Earliest Times \o the Roman Conquest. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Publhshers, 





New 


By William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. 


Illustrated. 1I6mo, Cloth, 


York, N. 


ogy ning 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers ¥ 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 
149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 


New York, 





Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 





Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 





SPECIALTY: LA BORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
ie Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


~ BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 





Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


[New Normal School Retort.) 


Send for our supplement containing ‘ 
Normal School apparatus. 


Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 


of six cents for postage. 
BSERVATORY 





DOMES HIGH NCHOOLS. 


N. M. LOWE, 
No. 88 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


For Sale or Rent, 


A fine school property situated in a large, delight- 
ful, and healthy New York city. The building, 
with its spacious wing, is ample for the accom 
modation of a good number of boarders, is fitted 
up with all modern improvements, and is adapted 
to school purposes There are two acres of lawn, 
ornamented with large shade trees. and furnish- 
ing attractive play-grounds. The location is on 
every account desirable, and the outtit ample for a 
first-class school for boys, and there are numerous 
boys in that and neighboring cities who seek just 
such accommodations. The property will be sold 
for less than half of what it would cost to reproduce 
the buildings upon the same grounds, or rented on 
very reasonable terms, Apply. for more particulars, 
to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 











Educational /nstitutions. 
coL L EG ES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 











an NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
mpue CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 


~ Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. — 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
K ; FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

For circulars address 
iw Miss i. LEN HypE, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
F 


“a For both sexes. or catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

os For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w ’. P. BECKWITH. 
WATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestriELp, Mass. 

For both sexes. 

For catalogues address 
> CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircunurc, Mass 

For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOUN G,. Thompson, Principal. 


7 FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston lt hiversity Medical School, gifted 


in public effort, would like to teac <a 
, zach Ph g£y 
summer schools or institutes. ysiology in 


Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
a 8 Somerset Street. Roston. 
qo0n LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
or Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGEN Y, 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


"= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 








(* en age 1 . 

CEs eo Verlicnlar and Vertigraph 

These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
»y careful study of required conditions. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS... . 91 John Street, New York. 


— or... GILLOTT'S ) 


> VERTIGRAPH PEN. 


Vol. XLV.--No. 10. 
Schoolrooms 


prgrale Sez 


WITH 
Gelatino Photographs (20 x 30), o 
Photocroms (all sizes). 
Address J. L,. HAMMETT Co., 
352 Washington Street, Boston, 





Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
I] Z , 
‘It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener. 
does the work well and quickly. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the c 


State. 


convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I 


not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 


either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 


eow 
. Price, $3.50. [eow] 
Send for descriptive circular. 


This last is of great importance for sc 1001 work’ 
ities and towns of the 


From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 


Mass. State Board of Education. 
Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


It 


do 
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{Don’t You Hate to Say 
“| DON’T KNOW ? ” 


” 


Why not say, “ Wait a minute and I'll tell you”? 
If you have the New Standard American Encyclopedia, that’s what you can answer to 


Write 
To-day. 


any sort of question. 
How many people will Madison Square Garden, New York, hold? 13,000, 
What does I. O. S. M. stand for? The Sons of Malta. 
The first families of the Virginia aristocracy, 
9 A. M. 


What are the F. F. V's? 
When it’s noon in New York, what time is it in San Francisco? 
These are a few stray samples. 

THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
is prepared under editorial 
supervision of John Clark 
Ridpath, LL. D., author of 





LARGE Nearly 4,000 pages. Over 300. . 
Colored Maps, Charts and Diagrams. 
‘*Ridpath’s Histories,” etc., 


VOLUMES Every Volume Mechanically Perfect. 
: assisted by a large corps of 


te sccenrtcea, NE : editors, and over 100 eminent 
scholars and specialists. 


Treats over 60,000 topics, cover 
ing the entire field of human 
knowledge, thought, and = en 
deavor. 


SIX GREAT REFERENCE 
WORKS IN ONE. 


I. Itis the latest and best 
encyclopedia z. Itisthebest 
selected and most complete 
biographical dictionary 3, It 
is the best mapped atlas of 
the world 4 Icis the latest 
and most reliable gazetteer 
of the United States. 5. It 
has the largest dictionary of 
wan G technicalterms. 6. Itis the 
TOY HOt : Nd most popular library of house- 
; hold information. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


STANDARD 
can 

america | AMERSA 
sala 


Stancarod 
AMERICAN | AMERICAN 


eC. > 
jab 
NY \e 7 


For a Limited Time Only— 
Just to Introduce the Work, 


WME DOLLA 


Secures IMMEDIATE POS- 
SESSION of the entire set of 
8 volumes. Balance payable 
$1 50 monthly for one year. 

You thus secure this Splen- 
did Reference Library at once 
for your continued use and 
enjoyment. 


OFFER LIMITED. 


urs 


eco 
be 


SIZE OF VOLUME: 
2 inches Thick 

Cents The Only Encyclopedia 8% * Wide 

a Day Strictly ‘“‘Up to Date.” 114% “ Long 


cnn < 











THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA is the 
ATEST OF ALL general reference works All others are from 5 to 10 years 
interest. The 


SEE HOW ae ; } 
old, and are silent regarding RECENT topics of universal 
LATE IT IS Y STANDARD AMERICAN” contains hundreds of NEW ARTICLES on sub 
*F jects not treated In any other encyclopedia, such for instance, as the “X-R Ri 
“ARGON,” “HORSELESS CARRIAGES,” “THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION.” “COLOR PHOTOURA 
PHY.” ete., ete t also gives biographies of hundreds of people who have LATELY become famous, such 
for instance, as PROF. ROENTGEN, discoverer of the “X-RAY,” [AN MACLAREN, DR. NANSEN. the 
explorer; RUDYARD KIPLING, the celebrated writer. Besides this it is the only eney lopedia which pre 
sents allthe LATEST STATISTICS—State, Territorial, and National, and of the whole worid. 








It is the One Great, Practical Reference Library for the Professional and Business 
Man, the Teacher, the Student, the Farmer, Artisan, and Mechanic. 
MAGNIFICENTLY 


ILLUSTRATED 
THROUGHOUT. 


With over 3,500 engravings of superb quality and wonderful variety. including numei 
ous sageny see? pt og meen Poets, Authors, Physicians, Chemists Philosophers 
and Scientists, and with over 300 colored maps and chart rol » VER ‘EST 
A PLUBATIOND end BORVUTS I 8 from the VERY LATEST 


Gur Creat Introductory Cut-Price Offer. Limited Time. 


SEND S&1 to THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth Avenue . he — 
set of eight volumes of THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENE TOLOPnbtY eo 
binding, will be forwarded to your address. The balance is payable at the rate of 8] 0 monthly fe . roe ~ : 
or about five cents a day. tf you prefer the half-Morocco binding, the monthly payment will be #2 and 
for full sheep, $2.50 per month for one year. We recommend the half-Moroceo Style, wl ich ‘is oat 
ticularly elegant and serviceable, and will lasta lifetime. If not as represented, any set 1 a } < phens pt 
within ten days, and money will be promptly refunded Owing to the nominal price at whale th * bay rssh 
ductory sets are supplied, transportation charges must be paid by the purchaser but our entire * nfi - el 
that the volumes will be gladly received and cheerfully paid for is shown by senatine 1 B4N Leah rw agg e 
an advanve payment of only #1. We also feel that you will thorouguly appreciate this a ; ; — s on 
speak favorably of it to others. Each set weighs boxed nearly fifty pounds, and will be ship toy? t ft ane 
unless otherwise ordered. Send two-cent stamp for postage on 22 page illustrated am shiet v ith ~ ent 
age, colored map, and portraits of famous inventors. We refer you to the ublishe I Pa vith sample 
’lease nention it when writing. Address I rs of this magazine 


Write To-day. THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
tt ett thd th hh hhh hn nnnnnnnreeeet 
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NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a vear's 

subscription free : | 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.,, 

+ Somerset St... Boaton, 


ARBOR DAY. 


‘Exercises for Arbor Day,’ 


] by / 2 
Willis. Price, 25 cents. 7 Ao 


END to the NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, for their 





rot SC HERMERHOi 
SCHOOL ORN & © 
SUPPLIES.) * ‘New YORK.” 


INDERGARTEN 








3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Send for new Catalogue, 








EMBROIDERY 


We send you a9%-inch 
Doily, stamped with vi- 
olets on fine linen, for 
twenty cents ; also a § 
inch delft design, with 
a book on embroidering 
these flowers, and our 
catalogue of stamped 
linens, postpaid, all for 

20 cts. 
P. B. WORTHINGTON, 
Dept. G, 
244 Canal Street, 
N. Y. City. 


LEGITIMATE NEWS 


For the Family 
For Business Men and Women 
For Professional Men and Women 
For the Student 
For the Old 
The Middle-Aged 
And the Young 





Send for a Sample of the 
Daily Evening Transcript 
No Sunday Edition 
Wednesday Evening Transcript 
Special Literary and Educational Issue 


Saturday Evening Transcript 
Sixteen or More Pages 
Weekly Transcript 
Published Fridays 


Address BOSTON TRANSCRIPT CO, 


324 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


“Tt is only necessary to take a look over the 
newspaper field to be convinced of the truth of the 
contention that it is character rather than meré 
size that makes a circulation valuable — chara 
ter of the readers and character of the pape! 

“There is in Boston, for example, the /7en 
ing Transcript, which is a most excellent news 
paper, making no noise, but pursuing the ever 
tenor of its way, without defiling the minds 
its readers or spending a great amount 
frothy substance regarded | 
[Ne Ww Ys fer 


money for the 
many papers as important news.” 
dom, New York, Jan. 30, 1896.] 


rue Bearings 


Perfect bearings are of vital 
importance in your bicycle. 
Waverley bearings are true, 
and remain true. A new and 
simple principle. Dust proof, 
too. 


’97 Waverleys are built for 
those who desire the finest 
product of mechanical skill, 
regardless of cost. 


For those who want a good bicycle ata 
low price, we continue making '96 Wav- 
erleys, improved and perfected—$60. 


Catalogue free. 
INDIANA BICYCLE Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


In a large and beautiful southern city, a School for 
Girls and Kindergarten. The school 1s admirably 
located, adapted to its purpose, and will accommo 
date 100 pupils. There is included in thefsalejschoo} 
furniture, philosophical apparatus, globes, charts, 
desks, book-cases, complete kindergarten outfit, and 
the good will of the school, — and only $800 cash in- 
vestment, on short time, required. 
For full particulars apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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ROUND TABLES AT INDIANAPOLIS. 


CHILD Stupy ; CoLtece EntTRANCE REQUIREMENTS; NATIONAL TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES ; 
County, City, Srate Supervision; Liprarizs; Summer Scnoors; Taree R’s: 


Course oF Stupy; Scnoon Sanitation; Herpart Society. 





Child Study. 


M. V. 


siding. 


O'Shea, Buffalo school of pedagagy, pre- 


DEVELOPMENT OF VOLUNTARY MOTOR 
ABILITY. 

W. L. Bryan, University of Indiana: The attention 
of pupils should not be strained for too great a length 
of time. The hypnotic teacher, from whom the pupils 
could not take their eyes, Was not a success. Senator 
Stanford was the first man to scientifically train colts 
for racing, and his idea was supreme effort for short 
distances will develop the best speed without strain. 
This applies to children as well as to colts. Too long 


enforced activity will produce nervous disease. 


FATIGUE AND 
H. kk. Kratz, Sioux City: Fatigue is nature’s kind 
the 
teacher what the safety valve is to the engineer. 


DEFECTS. 


watehful 
The 


struggle of the will between duty and inclination is a 


warning against overwork. It is to 


leading cause of fatigue. Fatigue ought never to be 


allowed to go to the point of exhaustion. Fatigue 


The 


rest periods do not interrupt the gain in knowledge 


with proper rest periods recuperates promptly. 


Programmes should be modified 
Mental 


physical, concerns the school. 


and in processes, 


in order to gain rest periods. fatigue, 


rather than (Change 
from one mental activity to another rests and saves 
This offers a place for the best skill 


The last 


from fatigue. 


and highest wisdom of the child. minutes 
of the session require special attention to the rest 
periods and change. ‘There are brain cells never to 
he developed unless the eve or the ear is exercised to 
the point of fatigue and this is supplemented by rest 
or change, 


|The address on “Children’s Interests,” by G. A. 


W. Luckey, will appear in an early issue of the 
Journal. | 
RELATION OF MOTOR ACTIVITIES TO) IN- 


TELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT, 
Kdward R. Shaw, New York, dean of the school ot 


pedagogy, New York University: The fact of the 


motor or physical activities prove the need of their 


development. The muscular system conveys ideas 


to the brain, and is an essential feature in mental 


Pull 


pendent upon the central nervous system. 


activity. mental development is chiefly de- 
Reading 
makes a demand upon a limited number of cells. 
Teachers should profit by mony of the conclusions of 


child study. 


ADOLESCENCE. 


A. H. Yoder, president Vineennes University: A 
study of the ages of the admission of girls at the re- 
form school shows that two-thirds were thirteen years 
of age. Of 3,000 Sunday school pupils, [ found that 
the greater number were eleven and twelve years of 
ace, while those of fourteen vears were the fewest in 
number. That is, the age when most girls are sent to 
the reform school is nearly the same age when there 
s( hool. Mr. Y oder also 


are fewest in the Sunday 


By means 


spoke of a peculiar practice in his school. 





of a dynameter the grip of the right and the left hand 
is taken of a number of preparatory students twice a 
week in order to ascertain whether there is a rhythm 
in life, which is a determining factor in the kind and 
amount of work a child can do. This is certainly a 
use for electricity that will astonish most people. — Is 
it possible to gauge the capability of a man by an elec- 
trical machine? ‘The professor thinks that there is 
vround for the belief. Rhythm is at least closely con- 
nected with fatigue. The drift of opinion being thus 
shown to be in favor of less work and more play for 
the children. 

EMBODIMENT OF CHILD STUDY IN) THE 
CURRICULA OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
James L. Ilughes, Toronto, inspector of schools: 

In elementary schools we need to inspire the teacher 

with children intelligent in 


to be sympat hetie 


methods, and co-operative with the parents. Free- 
dom is the first requisite for the teacher, who should 
believe in professional and human evolution; have a 
distinct idea of the value of knowledge and of the 
Inspiration is 

Child study 


child; and have true faith in himself. 
mightier than instruction or discipline. 
associations must be voluntary. 

The teacher must exercise her own judgment and 
be free to be individual in her methods. The kinder- 
varten is the best centre of social organization around 
which parents may be pressed into the knowledge of 
the needs of the child and the proper methods of 
educating him. 

Samuel T. Dutton, Brookline, superintendent: 
The application of the results of child study in ele- 
mentarv schools will come slowly. Talking about 
hygienic conditions in a room of foul air and running 
a programme at high pressure—twenty-two papers in 
three hours—with no rest periods, is hardly an in- 
spiring example to teachers, who for the same reason 
feel the The 


first need is for advocates of ideals to apply their own 


necessity of crowding a programme, 
theories. The parent can tell us more than we can 
discover by investigation. 

A. W. Edson, Worcester, agent state board of edu- 
cation: Elementary teachers should study the work of 
the lower grades. 
Child 


bright scholars as well as with the dullards and the 


Observers should have a plan of 


observation. study should deal with the 


defective classes. Common sense is need in the appli- 
cation of child study in school programmes and pro 
motions. 

George Griffiths, Utica, superintendent: The first 


the best test of the sight and 


Neglect of this is indefensible. 


responsibility is for 
hearing of the pupils. 
The school may save the sight of many children if 
these tests are made early and often. There are phy- 
sical wrongs to be righted before we direct our atten- 
tion to theoretical investigation. 

Clinton S. Marsh, North Tonawanda, N. Y., super- 
intendent: There is a time for the development of 
everv function of the child at every period of life. 
Ther is a decrease of brain activity in adolescence, 
Overstudy works serious physical, mental, and dis- 
| Boys should be taught by a manly 
man, and girls by Kach child 
should work along the lines of least resistance. 


positional! harm. 
a womanly woman. 


There should be a divergence of ‘work for boys and 
girls from thirteen to sixteen years of age. 

C. WH. Thurber, University of Chicago: Child study 
in the high school must be called by some other name. 
We are too anxious for something new. It is vastly 
hetter to put old) faiths and principles upon new 
the child to the 
Most statistical studies are 


foundations. Self-revelation of 
teacher is to be sought. 

of slight value to anyone. Ethical and social sub- 
jects may be made of greater value through wise 
study of children. 


the 


The child no longer grows up in 


the midst of home and its activities. 


Manual 
and character standpoint, 


busy 


arts have high value from the intellectual 
I’. ‘Treudley, Youngstown, superintendent: There 
are many suggestions that appeal to the experience 
and judgment of all wise and thoughtful people, but 
there are others that are vague, complicated, un- 
proven, and unprovable, so that many teachers are 
misled and confused. The two qualifications of wise 
study of children are sympathy and knowledge. 
There is a difference in the nature and in the ulti- 
mate mission of the bovs and girls. Discipline at the 
be of 


The high school lacks individuality because 


period of adolescence should the self-reliant 
nature, 
it is limited by the elementary school and is tyran- 
nized over by the college requirements. 


THE “STILL HUNT? IN CHILD STUDY. 

Sarah ©. Brooks, St. Paul, supervisor: It is unrea- 
sonable to eEXPect the over-burdened teacher, whose 
every-day duties require more thoughtand energy than 
she has at her command, to do anything scientific in 
the wav of child study, but she may earry on a “still 
hunt.” very earnest. thoughtful teacher learns 
many things about children as a whole and about in- 
dividual children. This comes about in the ordinary 
duties of the school love ry case of discipline, every 


evidence of dullness or of exceptional brightness, 
every exhibition of mischief, and every consultation 
with parents helps to a knowledge of the children. 
every successful teacher knows more of children than 
can ever be revealed by percentages or charts. [t is 
such teachers in their every-day work who most need 


the inspiration and guidance of such students as 


Pevey and Prever. 
SPECIAL STUDIES OF PUPILS. 
L. Ul. Galbreath, Normal, Hl. State Normal Uni- 
versity. [This paper will appear entire in an early 


issue of the Journal. | 


PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS AND TESTS. 


W.O. Krohn, University of Tlinois: Mind acts on 
mind. Mental cannot be 
The child 
can study and think best with the head on his hand. 
The 


of impression lepends UPON Cire ulation of blood. No 


hod and hod, On facts 


studied apart from physical conditions. 


angry man stiffens every muscle. Reproduction 


teacher has a right to demand as much from the un- 


fortunately placed children in their home. There 1s 
cuch a thing as complete plisical interest. There 
are no more bram cells at twenty-one than at birth. 


The number of brain cells is determined before birth. 
Mental development can be read in physical terms. 
The physiology ol ehild study must he the basis of 
mental study. The principles that hold gaod in phy- 
sical matter’ also apply im the mental. 
CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS. 
(.«. Van Liew. Hlinois State Normal University: 
There has been a decided return to the co-operation 
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of parents and teachers. Child study leads to a 
better estimate of the individuality of the child. 
The proper study of the teacher is of the child, rather 
than of children. The best results cannot be secured 
without the aid of parents. 
ference in the case of each child as soon as the child 


There should be a con- 


comes to school. Home and school must have a sym- 


pathetic touch. ‘This study helps the teacher to sup- 


plement the home. 


SHOULD TEACHERS IN PREPARATION 
HAVE INSTRUCTION IN THEORETICAL AND 
PRACTICAL CHILD STUDY? 


Mary KE. Laing, Oswego Normal school: The young 
teacher must Jearn through investigation. She her- 
self must study particulars and reach her conclusions 
through her own experience. Much of the large 
hody of facts concerning the nature of the child, as 
well as the finding of means in furthering his de- 
velopment, she should be helped to discover for her- 
self, 


pract ice schoo 


From this standpoint 1 would like to name the 
la ‘Teacher’s Laboratory.” 

The young teacher herself must grow; under our 
direction best possibilities must be developed and the 
individual teacher helped into conscious possession of 
individual The practice school should as 


truly be a place affording ideal opportunity for young 


power. 


teachers to grow as the schoolroom should afford ideal 
opportunity for right child growth. It should be a 
Lehrergarten. We have burdened the young teacher 
with ready made devices and elaborate schemes, we 
have instructed and eriticised, and too often our 
efforts have had the unhappy effect of directing her 
thought toward herself and indueing a self-conscious- 


Child 


study tends to turn her thoughts away from herself 


ness detrimental to her own best development. 


toward its levitimate object, and so to become an 
effective means in the teacher’s own more natural de- 
v« lopment. 

There are three factors in instruction, the teacher, 
the subject matter, and the child. 
the the latter 


There are no contradictions here. 


Work prospers as 
interests of are made prominent. 
The teacher’s true 
advantage is the advantage of the child and in the pro- 
portion that she furthers the good of the child she 
furthers her own best good, He is the proper focus 
for her attention and effort; subject matter must be 
adapted to his needs, and methods of presenting it to 
his nature; to know him is the first necessary step in 
knowing how to shape conditions to the desired end 
of his development. ‘lo this end the teacher must 
study the child, but let him study him with disinter- 
ested motive. That child study is best for the aver- 
age teacher that is undertaken for the child’s own 
sake; that aims to help him now. 

very teacher in preparation should, if possible, 
undertake a kind of child study that will enable her 
to read quickly and accurately the mental and moral 
characteristics of children, to note habits, mental and 
physical, to gain, in short, a clear apprehension of 
present conditions in order that she may wisely shape 
them so as to induce best results in future growth. 
This work must be prepared for by the right kind of 
psychology, a psychology that has trained her to a 
quick observation, not only of those mental processes 
in 


involved 


learning, but of mental habits and ae 


quired conditions, of volitional or emotional mani- 
festations, which enter into the daily lives of growing 
children, 

There is in every child, not only the present John 
or Mary, but also the potential child. There is for 
every child a best possible character to be developed. 
Nothing is so important to the child as the realiza- 
tion of this possible best in himself. Let the young 
teacher be trained to quickness in knowing the pres- 
ent child before her, that she may the more surely aid 
in the unfolding of that possible best. This neces- 
sitates power in understanding individual children. 
and it can be most surely developed in the systematic 
study of individuals. 


Doubtless there may be many excellent ways of 
doing this work. We have recently adopted the plan 
of asking the pupil teacher to study one child as thor- 
oughly and exhaustively as possible; just as a pupil in 
science who begins the study of insects begins with a 
single individual and learns from it how to study all 
of ‘its class. 'This study of individual traits and 
habits of individual children is naturally extended to 
the entire of the young 
teacher’s care, and she is encouraged to know these 
individual children as truthfully and thoroughly as 


group children under 


possible, ‘ 

The results of the work are shown in greater self- 
forgetfulness on the part of the young teachers, at- 
tention centering more in the children and less in 
As they work more directly with the 
More 
sympathy between pupils and teacher is exhibited and 


themselves. 
children an improved quality of work results. 


greater spontaneity enters into the work with this 
improvement in vital conditions. 

We cannot doubt the power of child study to help 
in the solution of some of the gravest problems in the 
training of teachers. We may question if at no dis- 
tant future we shall not wonder that we eould have 
seriously put into interrogative form the query if 
“toachers in preparation should have instruction in 
theoretical and practical child study.” 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 

Dr. A. F. 


Se hools, Chicago: We are assembled for a discussion 


Nightingale, Superintendent of high 


of the burning question of a closer union between 
the secondary schools and the colleges, on the basis of 
an appropriate uniformity in college entrance re- 
quirements. 

Are the colleges to be the dictators as to the sub- 
jects taught and the ground covered in all secondary 
schools whose pupils may seek a higher education, or 
are the public high schools to be allowed in a four 
years’ course to supplement the work of the grammar 
schools along lines best adapted to individual pupils, 
and find the colleges ready to receive their products, 
to give them a deeper, richer cultivation? 

The high schools are established and maintained 
by public taxation, for the one erand purpose of giv- 
ing to pupils of from fourteen to eighteen years of 
age the very best equipment for life which their 
capacity and their aptitudes in those years of develop- 
to that 
higher education, of inestimable value, which the col- 


ment will permit, without special regard 
leges and universities furnish to the few who may be 
influenced to strive for this larger legacy, a legacy 
which will be coveted in the future, in the ratio of its 
adaptability to the talents of these young people, and 
of the cordiality with which their credentials are re- 
ceived as they knock at the doors of the college. 

The recent discussions in the associations of New 
Mngland, the Middle, and the North Central states, 
which have lifted them out of their traditional con- 
servatism, the attitude of Harvard University, the ad- 
vanced position of Cornell University, indeed the 
whole trend of educational thought in this and other 
countries, gives us the assurance of larger liberty in 
courses of instruetion. 

We are 
thought. 


living in no cloister period of human 
Bars and bolts are found no longer upon 
ihe sources of human intelligence; we have emerged 
from the dullness and darkness of mediaevalism, and 
it is futile to longer argue for the maintenance of its 
When the history of higher education shall 
have been written, it will be found that not until after 


Claims. 


the middle of the century now closing was there ac- 
knowledged to be more than one path leading to the 
summit of the hill of learning, and those who became 
great as the thinkers and leaders in the development 
and practical applications of science became so in 
spite of the universities, because the 


and Infinite 


Architect of mind and matter gave to these souls those 
talents, which, throuch self-activity, blossomed and 


bore fruitage for the world’s need, while the great in- 





stitutions of learning were still feeding all their stu- 
dents upon an unvarying diet, suited to some, but ill- 
adapted to many, and careless of the great revolutions 
that were going on in the domain of nature, by which 
its powers were being adapted by the few to the 
world’s rapid enlightenment and advancement. 

| am not so blind to the varying capacities of our 
young people; T am not so deaf to their cries for food 
suited to their digestive organs; I am not so out of 
touch with my environments as a humble educator in 
2 neighboring city, as not to see and hear and feel the 
pathos and potency of the great evolution that is 
going on in our edueational theory, that shall make 
the development of the individual, and not of the 
mass, the shibboleth of our institutions of learning 
as we cross the threshold of the twentieth century. 

We are living in an era of unshackled thought, of 
man’s immortal personality, an era that no longer 
compels genuflexions at the altars of the ancient, sim- 
ply as ancient, but one that inspires man as an in- 
dividual to learn the use of the weapons that God has 
placed in the particular arsenal of his brain, and to 
keep them burnished and sharpened for his engage- 
ment in the conflict of life. Only that knowledge 
that can be assimilated and appropriated becomes real 
education. The discipline alone, the simple unfold- 
ing of the mental faculties is not all of education, but 
in the process of that unfolding the mind should gar- 
ner the-largest possible amount of potential useful 
knowledge. The lines of demarcation between these 
studies, once lauded as disciplinary, and those scoffed 
at All informa- 
tional studies are now disciplinary if properly pur- 


as informational, are obliterated. 
sued, and all disciplinary studies are informational if 
rightly appreciated. It was said long ago that “edu- 
cation is power,” and power can come only through 
the growth and training of those talents of God’s en- 
dowment; no process of man’s inculeation can educate 
what does not exist, and it is high time that we should 
recognize in all our schools the inequalities of natural 
endowments, and adapt our instruction to the ca- 
pacities of the individual child. We differentiate too 
late rather than too early; we crush when we ought to 
uplift; we discourage when we ought to inspire. 

No better instruction, probably, has ever been de- 
vised for the highest production of mind power than 
that imparted in the ancient languages, and yet my 
experience of thirty vears has taught me that to com- 
pel all students to pursue them for any extended time 
leads to a discouragement that causes many to forego 
a good education, which they might otherwise secure. 
These mental gymnastics denominated mathematics 
are invaluable. It is an exact science, and its study 
by those capable of comprehending the close analysis 
demanded marvelously develops the power of reason- 
ing and acute discrimination, but shall all pupils who 
seem to be born without the mathematical faculty, 
and yet are bright m language, thirst for history and 
delight in science, be deprived of their share of the 
inheritance of all the ages? 

lam not wholly out of harmony with the agitation 
of the past few years for better instruction in the 
Knglish language, and yet I am far from being per- 
suaded that good grammarians and good rhetoricians 
are made throngh the study of English per se. 

The influence of another language to accompany 
the English is invaluable and everywhere recognized. 
In the acquisition of a good vocabulary, in the eulti- 
vation of the habit to appreciate nice distinctions in 
the use of words, and in the mastery of choice expres- 
sion, the study of Latin is a larger factor than that of 
Knglish. In the teaching of English in our second- 
ary schools we are aping the colleges, instead of pre- 
paring pupils for them. So long as pupils enter our 
high schools without knowing a noun from a verb, 
and when no more than twenty-five per cent. of them 
can spell correctly ten words selected from the first 
reader of the six-year-old child, so long will it be use- 
less for our high schools to browse in the fields of 
Chaucer, and Addison, and Bacon, and Carlyle. We 
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must get down to first principles, lay foundations, 
and let the colleges erect the superstructure. Eng- 
lish must be taught in all classes, at all times, under 
all cireumstances. It is just as important that the 
teacher of physics, of geometry, of history, be held 
responsible for the correct expression of his pupils 
as the chair of English itself. 

The natural and physical sciences are claiming, and 
of right ought to claim, a larger and larger place in 
every curriculum of study, primary, secondary, higher. 
The history of education for the last twenty-five years 
could not be written without a very long chapter on 
the irrepressible conflict between the classicists and 
the scientists, for which there has been no good edu- 
cational excuse,—and which has resulted in’ many 
specific technological institutions, which ought to 
have been departments of our great universities, 
The seiences have fought their way to recognition 
inch by inch, on all sides opposed, traduced, abused, 
as mere informational fact dispensing, bread-winning 
subjects, and yet in every pitched battle they have 
won, because nature and its God were on their side, 
not on the side of the largest battalions, but of eternal 
truth; for the greatest study of mankind is nature 
God’s architecture. 

And yet there are many that are not particularly 
profited by the study of science. Tt has no special at- 
tractions for them, and therefore imparts to them no 
real growth. Such ought to graze in other pastures. 

All secondary courses of study, all requirements for 
admission to college, and all courses in college should 
be eminently elastic, and abound in such substitu- 
tions that every pupil may find those studies whose 
proper pursuit will guarantee to him that intellectual 
grasp and growth which the Infinite Architect of his 
latent mental aptitudes intended him to secure. 

Contend as you may, argue as you will, this is to be 
the keynote of the educational progress of the next 
quarter of a century. It may be a period of empiri- 
cism rather than of rationalism, but the people have 
decreed that this is the music the secondary schools 
are to march by, and the colleges will covet concord. 

President Eliot, of Harvard says: “We need to have 
wide options as to subjects, so that pupils of different 
capacities may not be obstructed in their progress, 
and secondary schools of different tendencies may re- 
tain their freedom. What fundamental principle is 
clearly involved in this recommendation? It is the 
recognition that English, the modern languages, his- 
tory,and the sciences can be made in secondary schools 
the vehicle of just as substantial a training for the 
human mind as Latin, Greek, and mathematics. 
When we have recognized the equal value of these 
subjects, new and old, and have learned how to teach 
them with equal efficiency, we shall find that there 
are too many subjects for any one youth of eighteen 
to compass. We must therefore have options, and 
wide options, in admission requirements.” 

President Schurman of Cornell, in defending the 
depariure of that institution from the traditional 
moorings, 
says, in reply to the anticipated criticism, that this 
“lar 


by abolishing all degrees save that of A. B., 


action destroys the conception of liberal culture, 
from destroying the conception, it enlarges and _ re- 
vivifies it and brings it into living relation with all the 


intellectual and aesthetic elements of our modern 
complex civilization.” Again, he says, “The two 
principles which influenced Cornell to take this 
action were, first, the adaptation of studies to the 


needs of students, and secondly, the recognition of 
the natural sciences, and of modern languages and 
literature, and other liberal arts on equal terms with 
the ancient classical languages as fitted to yield dis- 
cipline, culture, and education to the minds of 
students.” 

Germany, the very Nestor of the ancient classics, is 
passing through an educational awakening, which is 
destined to result in radical changes in her gymnasia, 
by which modern subjects will be advanced to a posi- 


tion beside the ancient. 


The whole educational world is astir on this sub- 
ject of educational values, and the consequent claims 
of wider options that all pupils “May run and not be 
weary, may walk and not faint.” 

This 


hitherto rejected, seems destined to become the head 


stone of eclecticism in courses of study, 
of the corner,—and wisdom, not policy, right, not ex- 
pediency, necessity, not sentiment, bid us to accept 
the logic of the situation. It is a part of the evolu- 
tion of education, manifesting itself in the successful 
establishment, the rapid multiplication and the re- 
markable popularity of the publie high schools, which, 
keeping close to the people, and providing means for 
the development of the individual, are destined to be- 
come the people’s colleges to the extent of furnishing 
opportunities for the universities to do their legiti- 
inate work, of furnishing enlarged facilities for indi- 
vidual research and investigation, 

If Latin and 
rightfully constituted authority in courses of study 


Greek are to retain their share of 
and remain invaluable aids in the development. of 
English thought and expression, it will not be accom- 
plished through contention and in accordance with 
the theory that “To the victors belong the spoils,” 
hut rather as the result of a spirit of good fellowship, 
nanifesting itself in the universal recognition of the 
divine right of choice, between and among those 
studies which unfold the laws of nature, and tell the 
story of man, all of which, rightly pursued, under 
right conditions, will eminently insure the develop- 
ment of the human intellect and the inculeation of 
a deeper reverence for the Creator of all natural phe- 
nomena and all human intelligence. 

J.C, 


sity: Cornell has abolished all degrees excepting A. B., 


Schurman, Ithaca, president Cornell Univer- 


and all students are admitted on the same require- 
ments or The 
which led to this were adaptation of studies to the 


their equivalents. two principles 
needs of students and the recognition of the natural 
sciences and of modern languages, literature, and 
other liberal arts on equal terms with the ancient 
languages as fitted to vield discipline and culture. 
Mdmund 7, 
college must adapt itself to the public school and in 


James, University of Chicago: The 


the future the high school must do the work now per- 
formed in the first two vears of college. 

President Ee. II. 
sence of President Draper of the [linois State Uni- 


Capen, Tufts College, in the ab- 


versity, being-ealled upon, said: | had no expectation 
of being asked to speak when J] came into this meet- 
intense interest 


ing. | have listened with the most 


and satisfaction to the remarks of the distinguished 
head of Cornell University giving an acount of the 
important step that has just been taken by that great 
have followed with 


institution of learning. | 


interest the observations of Professor 


very word that has been uttered by your- 


scarce!) less 
James. 
self, Mr. President, and the gentlemen who have fol- 


lowed you meets my most hearty approval. Indeed, 


| have long been persuaded of the truth of this doc- 
trine. I believe that the positions here taken are 
those to which the colleges and universities of the 
country must come and come speedily. Let me say, 


that you gentlemen who are doing your 


work in the secondary schools and colleges and uni- 


however, 


versities west of the Iludson river can have scarcely 
any conception of the difliculties that confront the 
governors of our bigher institutions in New England. 
We 
know nothing. 
you have fitly said, of the mediaeval type. 


close corporations, founded in the interest, every one 


have a conservatism to oyercome of which you 
The New England colleges are, as 
They are 


of them, of a particular religious denomination, and 
consequently have made their appeal to a limited con- 
stituencv. They have been accustomed to set their 
standards in a perfectly arbitrary way, without any 
reference to public necessities or public opinion, and 
above all without reference to the convenience or 
wishes of the schools that were below them. 


But, sir, notwithstanding our traditions and con- 


servatism, a great and strong movement has taken 
place towards the acceptance of the propositions 
which have been laid down here this afternoon. Our 
New England institutions are already beginning to 
feel and respond to the force of publie opinion. 
They have come to recognize the existence, as well as 
the embarrassments and needs, of the masters of see- 
T'wo sets of infiuences have been at 
lirst, under 


ondary schools. 
work in bringing about these changes. 
the splendid leadership of President Eliot of Harvard 
University, the introduction into the colleges of the 
elective system has gone far to modify the whole con- 
ception of the nature, function, and methods of the 
Nothing has done so much to 
Before this step 


higher education. 
broaden the scope of the colleges. 
was taken the colleges set one ironclad eurriculum of 
which every student must take as_ the pre- 
A man of average brightness 


study 
requisite of a degree, 
could exhaust in four vears the capacity of the college 
to teach, and not infrequently a brilliant student 
went ahead of his professor in a particular subject. 
Now, however, nearly every New England college sets 
ten times as much in the variety of the subjects taught, 
and in the extent to which individual subjects are 
carried, than the most accomplished student can 
cover in four years. Election, therefore, is a neces- 
sILy. 


But doctrine of 


election has given rise to the 


equivaleney, If subjects are placed on an equal 
footing in the elective scale, the inference is irresis- 
tible, that the colleges, whether they are conscious of 
the courage to 


it or have 


affirm it or not, consider one subject as good as an- 


not, and whether they 


other for the purposes of intellectual development, 
discipline, and culture. But this attitude of the col- 
leges leads to another conclusion, namely, that there 
must be more than one way of approach. Hitherto 
there has heen one prescribed method of entrance, a 
single gateway through which every recognized can- 
didate must pass, and if one ventured to climb up 
was regarded as a ihief and a 


other Way he 


But the colleges are beginning to perceive 


Some 
robber. 
that if a student may, after he has been matriculated, 
choose his courses of study, he ought also to be per- 
mitted to eleet his method of approach. 

No 


matter in what remote province of the empire one 


In the ancient world all roads led to Rome. 


might be, if he entered upon one of the great military 
highways whieh the nation had constructed for the’ 
movement of its legions, and pursued it diligently, he 
would length in the eternal city. Why 
should it not be the same in education? Why should 


not the humblest pupil coming up, if you please, from 


arrive at 


the kindergarten, over whatever highway, or even by- 
way, so that he comes with a firm and sure step, re- 
ceive a cordial welcome in the university? 

The siens are abundant that the wished-for con- 


summation is not far away. I do not think it would 


be a violation of confidence for me to say that at a 
meeting of college officers at Tufts College, last 
November, this subject was up for discussion during a 


part of two days. President Eliot led in the diseus- 


sion, expounding with great force and fullness the 


views for whieh he has been long distinguished. 


President Tucker of Dartmouth planted himself 
firmly on the ground taken in this meeting. If I 


may be permitted to refer to the attitude of Tufts 
College, I would say that while listening to President 
Schurman’s description of the magnificent advance 
at Cornell. I seemed to be hearing an account of the 
recent action at the institution over which I have the 
honor to preside. Vor some time we have had the 
matter under serious consideration, and now since 
our last catalogue was issued the faculty has voted to 
put the college into complete touch with the non- 
classical high school and admit students on precisely 
the same terms as at Cornell, as candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

| should not omit to speak of the other influence 


that has heen working toward this result. The mas- 
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ters of secondary schools have been a conspicuous fac- 
for in the movement. Eleven years ago there was 
organized in Boston the Association of Colleges and 


Preparatory Schools. This association has brought 


the colleges and secondary schools into much closer 


contact than ever before. dt has revealed the fact 


of their community of aim and interest, and above all, 


it has made evident to college men, that the pupils of 


highest endowment who desire the best culture are not 
to be found exclusively among those who have taken 
what is known as the classical course. There has 
been a growing demand among secondary teachers 
that the colleges should make the conditions of en- 
trance for worthy pupils more elastic. ‘The sample 
programmes proposed I the Committee of Ten bear 
witness to this demand. At the meeting of the asso- 
ciation to which I have just referred, last October, the 
subject of broadening the options for admission. to 
Dr. John 


Tetlow, the head master of the girls’ high and Latin 


college was the chief topic of discussion. 


school of Boston, maintained the affirmative of the 
proposition in an elaborate and powerful speech. Ile 
was followed in the same strain by President Eliot. 
Scarcely a dissenting voice was raised, and finally, at 
the conclusion of the discussion, a resolve, which | 
had the honor myself to offer, that in the opinion of 
that association the colleges should) broaden” their 
options and that the standing committee of the asso- 
ciation should confer immediately with the officers 
of the New England commission on admission exam- 
inations with a view to securing some definite action 
from the colleges, was passed unanimously. So vou 
see, sir, we are on the road in New Eneland to the 
achievement which vou so much desire. 


Let me say that it seems to me the public high 


schools of this country are the natural and proper 
pasture ground to which the colleges and universities 
must look for their best supplies, and for their most 
Vital reinforcement. They ought to regard them 
well, They ought to open their arms wide to wel- 
come thease 


who come with due preparation from 


these great and perennial sources of supply. L can- 
not conceive that the colleges are discharging their 
proper funetion, or in any high degree fulfilling the 
Obligations thev render to the best learning unless 
they shall straightway adapt their courses to those 
Who come knocking at their doors from these schools 
earnestly demanding that they may have some of the 
diigher and more sacred privileges which the colleges 


have to bestow, 


Indeed, | cannot tre I) regarding It ats 
a reproach to the higher institutions that so many. of 
the youth of the having 


lane, ther 


secondary traming and fecling that they are fitted for 


completed 


something higner and nobler, are for ed to vo directly 
\n ex 


president 


ints the Lee hnieal nha professional m4 hy ols. 


perpence of twenty-two vears as a college 
has tanght me that some of the best material for the 
Purposes of liberal culture is that which has heen 
trammed in the non-Classrenl se hools, The Mana vers 
of the great technical schools have recognized the 
pecularits ol thre situation, Thr 


Walker, the head | the 


Pechnology, the most hnportant technical 


late Creneral 


Massachusetts Tnstitute of 


echoo! Bal 


this country. has been filline the currieulime with 


What Way ly called culture studies to meet thre cle 


| ' 
mand of those who were hungerine and thirstinge for 


something more stimulating to the mind than those 


S j | | ; | 
ubjects Which lave relation only ¢ {| student's 


bread ind butt roand he ta mauntamecd i many le 


hates threat the rstitute Isa place of liberal traihing 
much so as anv of the collee \ll signs. ther 
hore, pommt te tly oalat whieh vou are amine, 
If no | ‘ y sechad ye | Cll to the second ques 
Lion ¢ Ore ether the seconday 
chool ( 1 thy ol hot bre he colloors 
Oo FO) ad. | hole ) that lt ! | 
vel (}o ty en her amemibe ! 
( ery | ! l ( ool ! l 
he og 
re I} 
Ci J Ve | 1) thy ihe he 1 


attained, and let them summon their pupils to look 
forward to the goal that lies beyond. Let the colleges 
also continue to set the standard. In this way they 
can help to clarify the secondary schools of rabbish 
and frivolity. In this way they can compel the 
schools below them to do what they do substantially 
and thoroughly. In other words, these two depart- 
ments of education should act and react upon each 
other, to the mutual advantage of both. 

The matter was further considered by President J. 
T. Buchanan, Joseph Swain, Indiana University, and 


J. UH. Smart of Purdue University. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS CERTIFICATES. 


Ossian H. Lang, New York, “School Journal”: 
Let us stop phrase-mongering about the dignity of 
the teacher's office for awhile. There is no dignity 
worth bragging about as long as every school board 
can shrug its shoulders at an educator's standing and 
previous work and experience, and examine him in 
spelling, penmanship, and other subjects, and employ 
other methods equally absurd to find out whether he 


can really teach, A fig for this sort of dignity. 


Look at the “teacher’s examination,” so-called, as 
conducted in various localities, particularly the com- 
petitive or “civil service” genius. They have appar- 
ently no other purpose that to freeze out some of the 
applicants for positions, regardless of their fitness for 
the work. It is, in other words, merely a scheme of 
reducing the lists in a way to make the appointment 
and promotion of teachers least embarrassing to the 
powers that be. Failure does not mean that the 
candidate is unfit, nor does success signify that he is 
qualified. 

The meeting authorized Mr. Lang to bring the 
matter up in the regular session of the department, 
where he moved that a committee be appointed to 
draft a report of what should be considered the mini- 
qualifications to be required of 


mum standard of 


candidates for state certificates. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

W. Tf. Senour, Franklin county, Indiana, superin- 
tendent, presided, G. R. Shawan, Champaign county, 
lino, spoke upon “The District Schools and How 
to Improve Phem.” and F. M. Searles, Grant county, 
Indiana, led in the discussion. 

W. 3. Sinclair, Starke county, Indiana, spoke upon 
the real funetion of the county superintendent, and 
Orville 'T. 


disc UssiOn. 


Bright, Cook county, Hlinois, led in the 


LIBRARIES. 


J. 1b. Van Sickle, Denver, superintendent, presided 
and spoke upon the reading of teachers, which was 
fully discussed. The librarians and publishers were 
much more generally represented than the teachers. 

The admittance of librarians to the teachers’ asso- 
ciation is a recent innovation, and was the outeome of 
uw growing recognition of the facet that the edueation 
of most people is finished through the library afte 


school. The 


Diupits to use the 


they Lore 


Importance of teaching 


library thus becomes obvious. and 


the tendeney now is to form more intimate relations 


between the schools and the library. The papers de- 


livered at the round table expressed the idea that 


teachers should cultivate their knowledge of litera 


ture by general reading before specializing. thereby 


Inaking themselves capable of teaching pupils cor 
= ! 


rectly is to 


lrart books to re ad and how to read them. 
} Banca , 

Closer relations between librarians and éeachers were 
tin general the librarians seem ready te ex 


}) { | | 
cre rie eachers all thre favo} they may ps 


No 


PSING BOOKS VS. READING BOOKS 


Albert Pe. \ cas , : 
\ | Vin Nay, Boston. Journal ol Kdueation 


( OME People 


old and voune, who will neve 


aa ere ave many who can easily be made to read 


too much. 
even vood books. The Sunday school library and 
even the public library sometimes bring to the young 
people too many books for their mental development. 
We need to emphasize the use of books rather than 
the reading of books. 

Books used for information are to be consulted, not 
read. It is a pedagogical crime for a child to stud) 
geography, history, literature, science, as though the 
hook he was studying had the information he needed. 
One great mission of the school is to teach children 
that no information is reliable that he does not get 
from the latest authorities. More and more do the 
libraries need to furnish accommodations for students 
to go directly to their shelves for reference books in 
various subjects. 

books to be of professional service should be owned. 
One good book owned and lived with is worth more 
than tive books taken from a library and read as one 
takes in scenery from a car window. 

Books for culture should, even more than for pro- 
fessional service, be owned and companioned with. 
One needs his own Shakespeare, Lowell, Holmes, 
Irving, as he needs his own toilet case, to which he 
voes knowing it is always ready for personally toning 
up thought and sentiment. One reading of a play, 
poem, or work of fiction is of little more value than to 
have had the loan of a watch for an hour; it is all well 
while vou have it, but for service it needs to be con- 
sulted when one wishes to bring himself up to the 
standard. 

A professional book or ia Classie is to be ited a 
hundred times where it is read once. Hunt through 
its pages for a pet couplet that you need and you will 
see a score of others that vou will need at another 
time. 

The reading circle’s greatest mission is the insist- 
ance that teachers buy a few books each year and Use 
them antil they are not willing to part with th 
Sets of books, like the “International Edueatio: 
series” of the \ppletons, or the new inexpensive se} 
of British and American masterpieces of Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., are a constant inspiration for teachers 
to buy as fast as they are abfe books upon whose 
value they can depend, because they are ina standard 
series, 

Lawyers, physicians, editors, clergymen, use books 
in their own wav; teachers must have a way of their 
own—using rather than reading books, going to the 
latest sources of information and companioning with 
professional and literary masterpieces. 

SUMMER SCHLOOLS AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
THe SCHOOL YEAR. 

Orville T. Bright, Cook county, Illinois, presided: 
The round table on summer schools was productive of 
some interesting information. There is a growing 
sentiment in favor of continuing the public school 
session the year around, if for no other purpose than 
to keep the children from losing all the good during 
vacation that they had acquired in school. The year 
would he divided into four terms, the three terms of 
fall, winter, and spring covering the same work now 
done, while the summer term would be given over to 
manual training and excursion for the bovs, music 
and studies in nature for the girls, and like features. 
This idea of summer terms for public schools has 
never been tricd anywhere in the country, but it has 
heen found the 


private and charitable schools have 


riven splendid) results in) summer work. Richard 


Waterman, secretary of the Civie federation — of 
Chicago, said that it was found that fifty per cent. of 
the bovs from five to twelve vears of age in the slum 
districts of ( hicago had never seen a COW, \ vreat 


eood havc bye li done hy Suber se hools an thre slums 


taking the bovs out to the farms and teachine them 
Inanual training. 
\ddresses were made by Rohert ( 


ton, W. W. Locke of New York. 
Albert G 


\leteall oft Bos 
Miss Emma CC. Davis 
Lane of Chicago. <All 


ol ( leve land. and 
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were in favor of summer sessions of public schools 
from sociological and educational reasons. 
THE THREE R's. 

J. M. Rice, New York, conducted the round table. 
This was the “gigantic fizzle” of the week. Of it Mr. 
I. W. Krackowizer writes in another column and a 
fuller treatment is given in an editorial. Dr. Rice 
said, in opening: The first step to take is the estab- 
lishment of a definite goal to each of the branches af 
study. L cannot see how any progress can be made 
until the ideas of educators have been clearly demon- 
strated. The mistake which many educators make 
is in considering the three R’s as merely tools of 
knowledge and of secondary importance, while in 
reality they are still absolutely essential. The prob- 
lem is to come to an agreement as to where the limits 
may be sately drawn. When the task in these 
branches should be clearly determined, the rational 
basis would be secured for arriving at conclusions 
through experience and investigation as to how much 
time should be devoted to these branches in order to 
accomplish them in a satisfactory manner. 

The principal part of the subject which Dr. Rice 
wished the round table to discuss was how much of 
the three R’s could be sately eliminated without 
hampering the individual in the ordinary walks of 
life, and how much of what must be taught can be 
taught incidentally, without providing a definite time 
for it on the school programme. He suggested that 
it Is only when the goals are clearly established, and 
when it is known what actually constitutes the 
teacher's task in the branch, that she can be assured 
when her task has been completed and how much 
time is required to complete this task. 


THE STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 

John R. Wirk, state superintendent, Missouri, who 
resided, said: The plan of the country schoolhouse 
- uniform wherever we go. It is a one-room house, 
atterned after a box car. It usually has windows on 
opposite sides, It often has two windows in the end, 
toward which the children face. Thousands of chil- 
dren are having their eves damaged for life by the 
badly-lighted country schoolhouse. The rural school 
stove, standing unscreened in the dead centre of the 
schoolroom, is a menace to health. The overhead 
STOVE pipe isa further menace to health. The seating 
of the rural schoolhouse is usuaily inconvenient and 
unhealthful. There can be no proper training and 
development of the mind where bodily distress is un- 
voidable. Hlow to remedy these and other obstacles 
to rural school education is the problem. 

Jason EK. Hammond, state superintendent, Michi- 
van, said that the superintendents should send 
hroughout their states information as to what were 
he requirements of good schoolhouses, that they 
hould attend summer teachers’ institutes, and like 
eetings and endeavor at all times to arouse a popu- 
r educational sentiment among the people, and that 
their reports they should Incorporate the most 1 
nt thought in educational subjects. 


ESSENTIALS OF A COURSE OF STUDY. 


(". G. Pearse, Omaha, superintendent of schools, 
siding, said: This (the essentials of a course of 
dy) will be taken to mean, as was doubtless in 
ded. a course of study tor public schools, including 
inary. orammar. and bigh school erades. In ar 
sufficient supervision of 


ine a course of study, 


er quality must be presumed. Where this ts 
Ing, more detail si ould be put imto thie printed 
s¢ that is otherwise desirable. 


preparing a course, its Purpose ana propel Is 


he borne Ith mind. hae COUPSE for oracde = helow 


high school is likely to contain no options as to 
lies to be pursued, and is not for general distribu 

but is intended as a working hand-book for 
le teachers. It should contain a plain statement 
hat portion of cach subject io be undertaken in 


h grade The yarious items may be gone into 





with sufficient detail so that the teacher, following 
this guide alone, will not be in danger of omitting es- 
sential parts. 

It is questionable whether philosophical reflections 
or the statement of educational theories, or of educa- 
tional principles, have a place here. These. may 
more properly be relegated to teachers’ institutes and 
meetings. It is to be doubted, too, whether samples 
of examples in arithmetic, sample lessons in nature 
study, or sample questions in geography or in some 
other study, have a proper place here. 

Methods and devices, too, should be left for other 
places and times. These all savor of formalism. 
The aim should be not only to prevent any tendency 
on the part of teachers to conform to uniform 
methods and forms, but so to arrange a course that 
they may be stimulated to investigation and trial of 
new and original plans and devices. 

The ideal course would probably deal with subjects 
entirely by topies rather than by pages in a text-book. 
Where parts of subjects are designated by pages much 
is left to be done in general and grade meetings, and 
by circulars sent out as they seem needed. In some 
text-books, however. toplies are so well arranged that 
hittle more than a designation ol pages is needed, 

Cautions or sugyeestions especially likely to be 
needed may be briefly noted in connection with the 
proper subjects, or these suggestions may be ap- 
pended to the course. As to the form of arrange- 
ment, doubtless the superintendent in preparing such 
course will wish to prepare each subject as a whole 
connectedly, grade following grade. In arranging 
for use of teachers, however, that course is probably 
more usable which has all the subjects or parts of 
subjects to be taken up in that grade, or in that sub- 
division of a grade, arranged together. Probably the 
teacher gets more easily a thorough knowledge of her 
erade work and that of the grades above and below 
than where another plan is used. 

The high school course is to be used as is the course 
for the grades, but it has also another use. This is for 
the use of teachers, but is also for quite general dis- 


tribution among parents and among pupils ready to 


enter the high school, to enable them to select, or 


their parents to select for them, the most desirable ot 
the high school courses. Not only is some tabular 
arrangement ol these courses desirable, but a reason 
ably full svHabus of the work attempted in each sub- 
ject in each class will be of service to patrons as well 
as to teachers. Some little suggestions as to purpose 
of each course as arranged, and to what it most 
directly leads, of what it best fits for, gnay very prop- 
erly be included. In a word, the course of study is 
prepared as a hand-book for craftsmen, to enable 
teachers to get best results in the school, not to show 


the superintendent’s fullness of knowledge, his philo 


sophical Dias, or his literary style. 


SCHOOL SANPTEATION, 


Albert P. Marble, New York, assistant superim 


tendent, presiding, said: Intellectual and = moral 


erowth depend largely upon bodily comfort; but there 


is a remarkable tenorance, both amone teachers and 


narents, of the conditions on which health and phy 


sical growth depend. Conditions vary with the eli 


mate, and the problem is different, to some extent, in 


cities from what it is in rural distriets: but eood light, 


adapted to the size of 


heat and ventilation. 


mn 


mipaeiek 


the ehildren, and convenient sanitation are common 


to all The ideal schoolroom was deseribed as an ob 
i P l 


lone. with the light on the left of the pupils, and 


the axis of the seat toward the centre of the leht and 


not necessarily at right angles with the Hl. =Doubl 
vindo rie essential 1} all Clithates The cloal 
rooms should be entilated. The entilation b 
means of heated air depends upon gravity, and the 
fan system is the only reliable one The warm, fresh 
vir should be adi itted near the top of the room. and 
the exhaust for foul air should be near the floor and 
nearly beneath the eye here the fresh air is ad 
mitted, in order to chanve the in in all parts of the 
room. 


The child should learn at school the proper care of 
his body, regularity in eating and in the secretions. 
Inattention and neglect produces discomfort always; 
and frequently they lead to disease and immorality. 
The lavatories of a school should be as well provided 
and as freely used as those of a well-appointed dwell- 
ing. Defective evesight and hearing are the cause 
of much apparent dullness and stupidity among chil- 
dren; and a large part of the uneasiness, inattention, 
and disturbance in school is due to causes which an 
intelligent teacher might remove or cause to be re- 
moved, Child study, so much in vogue now, and so 
useful, often might be directed with great profit to 
the body, through which the mind and heart are best 
reached,  Philanthropists and missionaries have 
found it easier to convert men from evil ways by at- 
tention to bodily comfort. ‘The schools may learn a 
useful lesson from them. 

C.F. Carroll, Worcester, spoke of the attention 
paid in that city to the proper construction of school- 
houses and to the health of children. It has been 
said that one of the principal railroad corporations 
finds that better results are obtained from the labor 
of its employees when they are well-fed and well- 
housed, and so attention is given to securing good 
What a cor- 
poration does for mere profit, surely the schools can- 


homes and good food for its workmen. 
not properly neglect for the welfare of the children. 


HERBART SOCLTETY—TRAINING FOR CITI- 
ZENSITIP. 

J. W. Jenks, Ithaca, professor political science, 
Cornell, presiding, said: The veteran pedagogue is in- 
clined to smile—rather pathetically to be sure, when 
he thinks of the need for better citizens—at the ex- 
pression, “campaign of education,” which has become 
so popular nowadays. The efforts of some 14,000,- 
O00 voters to “cram” on the money question, for ex- 
ample, in the short space of three or four months 
with the aid of “coaches.” each of whom is bent on 
viving a warped view of the subject, are praiseworthy 
and worth far more than the millions of dollars spent 
in the PTrOCESs but it is a misnomer to call the process 
education. The more thoughtful voters will get 
much trustworthy and valuable information as a re- 
sult of the special interest of the time; the rousing of 
the attention of so many to the importance of public 
questions, and the stimulation to think of the citizen’s 
duties are of inestimable value in kind, though woe- 
fully Inadequate in degree. But back of the whole 
process is the tacit assumption that what our citizens 
chiefly need is specific information on the issues of the 
day, while such information is in fact of minor im- 
portance. 

The whole matter of the education of adult voters 
is made doubly difficult, because, in the first place, 
teachers who are both willing and fit are hard to 
find-—the willingness, judging from our campaign 
speakers, usually existing in inverse ratio to the fit- 
ness—and in the second place, the voters rarely feel 


sufliciently the need of training. That most difficult 


and complex of trades, statecraft, most voters, except 
the true statesmen, think they know by intuition. 
With lack of knowledge, too, on the subject, is often 
united the blindest prejudice and even pride in this 
rejudice. Men, otherwise sensible, see only wisdom 
ind patriotism in their own party, in their opponents 
nly folly and corruption, only good in the institu 
ions of their own country, only evil in those of a for 
en nation. though such shortsightedness checks 
nrocTress 

The purpose of training our citizens, whether by 


Gampaign speeches or in st hools. is to secure better 
hy state, greater willinene ss and intelli- 


social evils, greater zeal in promoting 


cial wood, 

We must realize threat hile evils are alwaves with Us: 
must alwavs be with us if economic society is to mm 
prove, unless we can devise a way of rapid adjustment 
o chanel circumstanees. The last twentv vears 


t 


seen a revolution no. less complete than that of 


[Continued on page 165. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MARCH 11, °97. 
"Phabiancoge is a good place for the avail 


ents to meet in 1898, 


The article by 


where, is crowded out this week. 


Mr. Krackowizer, referred to else- 


It is a beautiful thought that though not all the 


showers and rivers can freshen the sea. vet the sea 
In ifs saltness furnishes the world with its fresh 
waters,—and though all the teaching and the preach- 


Ing cannot purify society, yet society with its lmpuri- 


lies furnishes, through the rising of the best, all the 


teachers and the preachers. 
hi Mutual Assoc tion 
is to have an eieht day historical festival in Music 


hall, April 19-27, with all the social. commer ial, and 


Boston Teachers’ Benefit 


financial dignity of the city in sympathy with the 
This will 
hot equal that, but it will yield a handsome sum for 


hiovement. Their bazaar netted $56,000. 


the fund, which must be earried to $200,000 before 


{ ° ‘ 
efforts cease, Such a movement 


of 


as this enlightens 
to the 
philanthropies, 


the public as merit thi 


best of professional 


MIRE DRILL, ONCE MORE. 
The ne 


“fire 


Journal gave a wrong impression regarding 


lor 


regulation has been on the 


Live drill regulations in Boston. 


SOC 


twenty vears the follow 


“statute books” 


<4 hool board: 


oft eal 


Section 201. 


Each principal shall prescribe such rules for 





the use of the yards and out-buildings as shall insure their 
being kept in a neat and proper condition; he shall examine 
them as often as may be necessary for that purpose ; he shall 
be held responsible for any want of cleanliness on the premises ; 
and when anything is out of order, he shall give immediate 
notice thereof to the auditing clerk. (Each principal shall give 
such instructions to his assistants as will prepare them to act 
prudently and promptly in case of a fire in the school building ; 
and he shall so train the pupils that, at a given signal, they will 
leave the schoolhouse in order and speedily. The fire-alarm 
signal shall be given at least once each month from September 
to April. Each principal shall see that the outside doors of all 
the school buildings of his district are kept unlocked during 


school hours. ) 


It is certainly no fault of the school board and the 
Journal is assured that the schools, as a rule, live up. 
to the regulations. 

The sad experience in the Everett school through 
which thirteen girls required an ambulance to carry 
them to the hospital when there was no fire except in 
a waste basket—whose injury occurred after what fire 
there was had been extinguished—shows that regula- 
(ions need enforcement. A school well drilled, with 
the principal and teachers at their post, will march in 
perfect order under any excitement. Fire drills 
must drill for emergencies. 





IS DR. BUTLER’S ATTITUDE DEFENSIBLE? 

lor several months Dr. Nicholas Murray butler 
has been making an undignified and unprofessional 
attack on the teachers of America as represented 
of 


Though no one defends the character of 


hy the scholarly, dignified, professional men 
Brooklyn. 
his onslaught, there are those who claim that the ends 
justify the means, and that his offense should be con- 
doned because of the purpose that animates him. 
The Journal recognizes the claims of his apologists, 
who overlook his mistakes because he represents 
some progressive 


Greater New York. 


ideas regarding the charter of 

There are, also, features of old 
fogyism in the rear ranks of all public servants in a 
city of such magnitude as New York, and it is claimed 
that only a man lacking in the finer professional sensi- 
bilties would be willing to attack the profession in the 
The Journal ac- 
Dr. Butler has characteristics that 


rear, Which they think necessary. 
knowledges that 
render him of service in a time of such municipal up- 
heaval as the present. But after every possible con- 
cession has been made and after granting all imagi- 
nable ultimate reputation that may come to him as a 
“reformer ’—to whom weaknesses are always con- 
ceded—is there any excuse for either his spirit or 
method of attack upon the teaching profession as a 
whole? 


What 


brooklyn are as a class scholarly gentlemen, with pro- 


are the facts? ‘The school principals of 
fessional spirit, pedagogical wisdom, educational de- 
votion, and personal character which compare favor- 
ably with the representatives of any profession in that 
city. ‘They may have erred in not championing some 
much-needed reforms, but their honesty and ability, 
and their right to their opinion must be conceded. 
Repeatedly Dr. Butler men of 


social and professional standing, of personal char- 


scandalizes these 


acter and honor, as “trades-unionists” who intend “to 


throw the schools into politics at once and forever.” 
What leads to this charge? What have these men 
done that shows they are willing to sacrifice to the 
terrors of political manipulation for time and eternity 
the multitude of children under their charge? They 
have defeated a pet scheme of Dr. Butler. who availed 
himself of every political wire he could pull to 
complish his ends. 


ac- 
They disconnected his political 


wires. We concede him honesty of purpose, but he 


pulled every political wire possible and they failed. 
because the Brooklyn man broke his connections. 
“'Trades-unionists”!! Yes, teachers and principals 
in Brooklyn have their associations, their clubs, and 
their 


conferences. Through these they have started 


INanyv professional forees which have advanced the 


cause of education as rapidly in that city as in any 


other large city of the country. When, however, 
they objected to Dr. Butler’s manipulation of Brook. 
lyn school interests they expressed their minds freely, 
and convinced President Seth Low of the justice of 
their cause. They undoubtedly did more as a body 
than any one of them could have done alone, or than 
all could have done without organization. If they 
are “trades-unionists,’—which term he uses as a re. 
proach,—then the principals of Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Worcester, and every other city are “trades. 
unionists.” They did no more than the principals of 
Boston would do at any time. His caricature of the 
“trades-unionists” of Brooklyn is of all teachers and 
school principals of America. 

Nor is this all. As regularly and for a longer time 
he has scandalized the supervising force of New York 
city by referring to Superintendent Jasper and his 
assistant, Dr. Hunt, as “Boss Jasper” and “Tis 
Learned and Self-Sacrificing Partner.” We make no 
complaint of the blackguardism in which Dr. Butler 
indulges. Ile has a perfect right to be a black- 
euard if he chooses; and if Columbia University can 
afford to have its dignity and scholarship so repre- 
sented, it is no concern of ours, but every superin- 
tendent and assistant is insulted when Messrs. Jasper 
No superintendent 
can escape the insinuation of being a “boss.” There 
are connected with his administration, if it be heroic 


and Hunt are so characterized. 


and assertive, many duties that can easily be denomi- 
nated bossism, and there is no assistant who may not 
be as naturally spoken of in sarcasm as the “Learned 
and Self-Sacrificing Partner” of his chief. 

Until Dr. Butler will specify the peculiarly offen 
sive bossism of Mr. Jasper, until he will show that Dr. 
Hunt is not as “learned” and as “self-sacrificing” as 
other assistants, those epithets must be as insulting to 
Messrs. Lane, Brooks, and Seaver, to Messrs. Wirk, 
Morrison, and Metcalf, as to Messrs. Jasper and Hunt. 

All must agree that it is unfortunate that one whio 
assumes to champion educational reform should hav: 
attacked all teachers and superintendents in a way to 
humiliate the profession. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


No president has ever been inaugurated under 
brighter skies or with more favorable weather condi- 
tions than was President McKinley last week. Of 
late years, the important quadrennial fourth of Mareli 
at Washington has almost always brought with 1! 
either cold or storm: this year, it was a bright, eris). 


4 


spring day. There was the customary throng in thi 
streets; the military and civic pageant was satisfa' 
The 


retiring president mastered the rheumatism, from 


torily resplendent; and the ball was a success. 


which he had been for some days suffering, sutli- 
ciently to extend the usual courtesies to his successor. 
President MeKinley’s wife and his venerable mothe! 
were both able to be present at the exercises, and 1 
was a proud and happy day for them all, and an aus 
As is cus 


tomary, the oath of office was first administered to th 


picious day, let us hope, for the nation. 
vice-president elect, in the senate chamber, in thie 
presence of both houses of congress, the judges of tly 
supreme court,and foreign ambassadors and ministers. 
The president took the oath of office outside of t)' 
capitol, and the Bible used was of unusual size and 
the special gift of the African Methods! 


beauty. 


chureh. 
* * * 


President MelKinley’s inaugural address was 


marked by more than ordinary earnestness and s0 


lemnity. He touched first upon the currency ques 
tion, and expressed approval of the appointment of | 
currency commission to make an exhaustive and dis 
passionate examination of the whole subject. HH 
promised also early and earnest attention to the ques 
tion of international bimetallism; but emphasized th: 
necessity of keeping all the currency at a par wit! 


gold. He declared that the best wav to maintain 


credit and to keep out of debt is to secure an adequate 
his intention to convene 


revenue, and announced 
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congress in special session on the fifteenth of March, 
for the purpose of tariff revision. What he said upon 
civil service reform was of a character to discourage 


expectant spoilsmen, and he gave unqualified ap- 
proval to the treaty of arbitration between this coun- 
try and Great Britain, and urged the early action of 
the senate thereon, not only as a matter of policy, but 
as a duty to mankind. Ile made no direct reference 
to the Cuban question, but his declaration in favor of 
non-interference in the affairs of foreign govern- 
ments, and of a just and impartial foreign policy 
suggests no rash purposes. Altogether the address 
was temperate and conservative. 
* . . 

President Cleyeland’s veto of the bill for the re- 
striction of immigration was+ foreshadowed by the 
course of the administration senators in voting 
against the measure; but it was generally supposed 
that his disapproval would be based on the so-called 
Corliss amendment, which was aimed at Canadians 
who cross the border for work and return regularly 
to their homes. ‘Chis amendment is foreign to the 
purpose of the original bill, and is extremely drastic. 
Mr. Cleveland, however, disapproved of the whole 
bill as a radical and unjustifiable departure from our 
traditional policy, and affirmed, what is quite true, 
that illiterate immigrants do not do as much mischief 
as educated immigrants who come here to teach anar- 
chy. But this is not a good reason why we should 
not protect ourselves against the obvious perils at- 
tending an unchecked tide of ignorant immigrants. 
The measure will pretty surely be pressed in the new 
congress, and the chances of its becoming law are ex- 
cellent. If it is presented in a form free from the ob- 
jections to which the vetoed bill was fairly open, 
good rather than evil will result from the temporary 


cheek. 
. * * 


The fifty-fourth congress has passed into history, 
not greatly lamented. Its record of perfected legis- 
lation is a brief one. But its shortcomings have 
been partly the result of circumstances. Heavily 
Republican in one branch, and chaotically divided in 
the other, so that no party possessed either power or 
responsibility, it would not have been reasonable to 
expect much from it. It has provided generously 
for the national defense, and has voted appropria- 
tions for the new navy, which, if not large enough to 
admit as much construction as could have been 
wished, were all that the state of the national 
finances warranted. ‘The senate has shown itself the 
more inflammatory body of the two, and has repeat- 
edly been convulsed with belligerence when the pub- 
lic at large was quite calm. But as regards legisla- 
tive efficiency, the difference between the two bodies 
is largely difference of rules. The senate has prac- 
tically no rules; at least none which regulate the in- 
troduction of business, or restrict debate. The house, 
on the other hand, is under the control of rules which, 
if they lodge an almost arbitrary power in the 
speaker, are at least well adapted to facilitate busi- 
hess and suppress empty talk. 

* ” * 

The six great powers of Europe have presented 
their ultimatum to Greece, and before these words are 
printed it will be clear, as it is not at the time of 
writing, what Greece will do with it. It was not 
until the second of March that the agreement among 
the powers was so definitely arranged as to admit of 
the transmission of the note to the Greek govern- 
ment: and then it was a matter of comment that it 
was not a collective note, signed by all the powers, 
hut a group of identical notes, separately signed, 
which conveyed the decision. This is a more elastic 
form. and one from which it is easier for any power 
later to release itself. Greece was solemnly warned 
that the powers had decided that Crete should be 
viven autonomous government under the suzerainty 
of the sultan; and that Greece must withdraw her 
troops and vessels within six days from the. presenta- 
tion of the notes. The temper of the Greek people 
and the apparent inclination of the Greek govern- 
ment are strongly against acquiescence in the demand 








of the powers. Complete anarchy now prevails in 
the island, except within the area commanded by the 
foreign warships or the marines landed from them. 
The mutiny last week among the gendarmes at Canea, 
who fired upon their officers and threatened a gen- 
eral attack upon Christians, is a symptom of the pre- 
vailing state of affairs. 





BEVERY SCHOOL DAY. 





March 15 (Monday).—Andrew Jackson, seventh presi- 
dent of the United States, born in North Carolina 1767, 
died June 8, 1345. He was of Irish descent. His mother 
was a linen weaver in Ireland. He had little education. 
He was a reckless lad, but full of courage. He taught 
school two vears, and then tried to study law, but he was 
too wild a youth to study anything. He was a fine ‘“‘shot”’ 
andagreat sportsman. At the age of twenty-one he went 
to Tennessee and practiced law. He was sent to congress 
in 1796, and heard Washington read his famous ‘‘Farewell 
Address.’ The next year he was elected to the United 
States senate. He was afterward a judge in Tennessee, 
killed a man in a duel, which was supposed to be lawful in 
those times in Tennessee, made a brilliant record in the 
war of 1812, and won the title “Old Hickory.” His great 
victory at New Orleans in 1814 made him a national hero 
and led to his being elected president of the United States, 
to which position he was re-elected. 

March 16 (Tuesday).—James Madison, sixth president 
of the United States, born in Virginia 1750. His father 
was one of the eminent men of the state. He was edu- 
cated at Princeton College with Patrick Henry, Aaron 
Burr, Henry Lee, and other eminent men. He was a 
brilliant scholar, and bore an important part in connec- 
tion with the revolutionary war period, though he was 
too frail for the army. He was a leader in the first years 
of the congress of the United States. He was one of the 
closest friends of both Patrick Henry and Washington. 
He wasin congress during the whole of Washington’s 
presidency. He was president during the war of 1812, 
serving two terms, from 1809 to 1815. 

March 17 (Wednesday).—St. Patrick, the great Irish 
apostle of temperance, was born in Scotland in 372. This 
day is celebrated by the Irish the wide world over. Next 
to Washington's birthday, it is the most celebrated in 
America of any birthday. It is believed that the uniform 
loyalty of the Irish people to the church of Rome was due 
to the fact that he Christianized the people of the island 
by such a virtuous life and devout service that there was 
left no inhabitant of the time outside the church, and that 
he did this without opposition on the part of any. It was 
so long ago that there is little historic reference to it, but 
the faith of the Irish people in the record leads to the en- 
thusiastic celebration of the day. 

March 18 (Thursday).—John C. Calhoun, one of the 
wost distinguished Southern statesmen, was born in 
South Carolina 1782. He was a Protestant, of Irish de- 
scent. He graduated from Yale College at the age of 
twenty-two (1804), taking high honors. He graduated 
from the famous law school of the time at Litchfield, Ct., 
in 1807. After a brief practice he went to the South Caro- 
lina legislature, thence to congress at the age of twenty- 
nine (1811), and his impetuosity helped to the outbreak of 
the war of 1812. In 1824 he was elected vice-president of 
the United States with President Jackson, and was re- 
elected in 1828. Disagreement with President Jackson 
on the tariff led him to secure the passage by the South 
Carolina legislature of the famous resolution ‘‘that any 
state in the union might annul an act of the federal gov- 
ernment.” In 1831 he resigned the vice-presidency, and 
was elected to the United States senate. His debates with 
Daniel Webster are memorable. He was made secretary 
of state in 1843, and secured by the treaty of 1846 the 
rights of the United States to Oregon and Washington. 
Iie died March 31, 1850. Webster, Clay, and Calhoun 
were ‘the Great American Trio.” 

March 19 (Friday).—David Livingstone, the great Afri- 
can explorer, was born in England in 1813. He left school 
at thirteen, and went to work in a cotton mill; attended 
an evening school, and studied at odd minutes while tend- 
ing his machine. He thus fitted himself for a missionary, 
and at the age of twenty-eight (1840) he was appointed to 
Africa. His devotion to the people of Africa led him to 
take great risks as an explorer. From January, 1853, to 
July, 1854, he crossed the African continent from the Zam- 
bezi to the Congo. He was the first man to make this 
perilous journey. On the return trip he contributed more 
to a knowledge of the geography of Africa than has been 
made by any one else. In 1866 he set out to learn the 
source of the Nile. After he had been absent several 
years the New York Herald sent Henry M. Stanley tn 
search of him, and though he found him in great distress, 
he could not induce him to return, and Livingston started 
on further ventures, only to die in the wilds of Africa 
April 29, 1873. 
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the weaving industry. The rise of our great com- 
bination in industry; the Standard Oil Trust, the 
sugar combine, the telegraph monopoly, and the hun- 
dreds of sister savers of expense have brought their 
evils. We no longer, it is true, except in rare cases 
through ignorance of the suffering, permit our 
fellow-men to starve; but many a manufacturer or 
dealer in these monopolized products had had his 
competitive business forced out of his hands; thou- 
sands of the non-employed, thrown out of work by 
the monopolies, have been driven into pauperism. 
Monopolies prevent bankruptey of the monopolists, 
but multiply bankrupteies of their competitors. 

Legal institutions suffer from like evils, and bring 
like evils upon society. Within twenty years a whole 
hody of law dealing with interstate commerce has 
been created. Under the old law cities were bulit up 
or ruined to suit the needs of railroad directors. 
Sometimes they bought up a tract of land, located 
towns on it, gave it special rates to help it, and reaped 
the harvest that they had sown. <A business man 
here was lifted into affluence, his rival swept from the 
industrial field by the favor of a good-natured or cor- 
rupt freight agent—and all because our commercial 
laws were behind the times. Many a college or chari- 
table institution finds itself hampered by the terms 
of an old-time legacy, framed to suit the needs of a 
hy-gone day; many a city groans under the baleful in- 
fluence of the Dartmouth College case, which recog- 
nized an outworn contract as good as new. Our 
courts still permit at times street railways or other 
corporations, under old contracts, to plunder cities, 
while brand-new laws, also, and new decisions made 
to remedy old evils, like new machinery, bring their 
hardships. 

Again, the slow action of courts—made slow by 
technical rules, fitted in most cases to do exact jus- 
tice—are not suited to the needs of so many com- 
munities in cases of extreme hardship. So vigilance 
committees and Judge Lyneh swing to the nearest 
tree the horse-thief or riddle with bullets the colored 
violator of woman’s honor. Such means seem in 
these exceptional cases at times the only remedies. 

Always needed reforms will come in time. But 
much suffering, much time, can be saved by a knowl- 
edge of the needed changes obtained through a care- 
ful study of social institutions. For this special 
knowledge we must rely largely on our educational 
institutions. Few of them can now furnish it. 

In our higher schools and colleges there is often a 
tending toward extremes, toward favoring the posi- 
tion of the advocate that for the students is injurious 
ever after in social life. In one of our great Western 
universities debating societies are popular, and a prize 
debate the great intellectual exhibition of the year. 
An instructor in political economy has told me that it 
is exceedingly diflicult to get the students in that uni- 
versity to consider impartially any controverted ques- 
tion which may come up for consideration in the 
classroom. <All are ready to advocate one side and 
close their minds to reason on the other. ‘This would 
seem trivial were it not that our politics, our schools, 
our religion, our social life throughout is permeated 
with this intolerant spirit. We are all proud to be 
partisans in politics or religion; we ought to weep 
over it; for it is chiefly this intolerance that keeps us 
from adjusting ourselves readily to the changing con- 
ditions of social life, as well as from easily changing 
our institutions to suit the needs of our people. 
This spirit of fairness to both sides can be cultivated 
in our schools and colleges. 

We are all too accustomed to think of the state as 
something remote from us. If we speak of state aid 
for education or state ownership of railways, our 
minds turn at once to the capital city of our state, or 
to Washington, the seats of active government. We 
need not merely to know, but to feel, to make real and 
habitual to our thinking the fact that we, as indi- 
viduals, are part of the state; that it can not exist 
without us, and that no one of us, strong or weak, 
young or old, voter or non-voter, fails to exert influ- 
ence on the government or can put off responsibility 
for what is done by the state. Our influence may be 
weakened by a boss; we may try to avoid responsi- 
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bility by remaining apathetic or indifferent, but not 
only our congressmen and legislators, but every voter 
who aids in an election; every woman who st rength- 
ens a husband’s or father’s arm, not merely in voting, 
hut even in business, or social life; even the new-born 
habe. whose needs stimulate its father to more activity 
labor. love for which makes its mother kinder, 


in 
others, are 


more charitable, more considerate of 
powers in the state; and everyone who has reached 
vears of discretion ought to be made to realize his re- 
sponsibility for the state. Aa 
‘To sum ap our conclusions, then, good citizenship 
not only can be promoted by educational means, but 
a chief essential for ultimate success in social reforms 
is that we train our citizens; that the people be taught 
to understand better the nature of social institutions; 
that they realize that not all, but a large part, of our 
wickedness or hard- 


these, too, 


social evils come not from 
heartedpess or injustice—-though — all 
bring evils in their train—but merely from a malad- 
justment of social relations. They should realize 
also that these evils can be overcome at times by 
merely slight changes in methods of social work if 
only students of society can be found to suggest wise 
changes in methods. But most important of all, the 
education of the people to that flexibility of tempera- 
ment and culture that will enable them readily to 
adapt themselves to new conditions, that impartiality 
of spirit, that judicial habit of thought, that feeling 
of personal responsibility which will aid them to see 
the truth even when unweleome, and that zeal for 
truth and righteousness which will lead them to be 
willing to do their duty, and will thus fit them to ad- 
just themselves best to the places in which they can 
render to soci [Vv the greatest service. 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Oy, 
presided. Phe 
The topies discussed were: 


Corson, Columbus, state superintendent, 


session was lively and profitable. 


The relation of the ward or district principal to the superin- 
tendent and teachers. 

The proper relation of the legislative (school board) and 
executive (superintendent) in public school work. 

Should the ward school course be reduced from eight years 
to seven years ? 

Present transition state of American education. 

The value of variety in elementary work. 

What is the technical work of a superintendent, and where 
can he secure preparation for it ? 

By what kind of service can the time of the superintendent 
be made most profitable ? 

Is the Grube method of teaching numbers responsible for the 
poor results of much of the arithmetic teaching ? 


The participants were Superintendents Van Cleave, 
Troy, O.: Jones, Massillon, O.; Rose, Hamilton, O.; 
(iriffith, Utica; A. G. Lane, Chicago; R. C. Metealf, 
Boston; Aaron Gove, Denver; Dyer, Wichita: A. W. 
Madson. Worcester: Gaskell, Deeatur: W. W. Chalmers, 
Grand Rapids: F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis; Whitney, 
Klein: Vireil G. Curtis, St. Paul; Marks, Louisville: 
Lester Lewis, Chicago; and Editors EK. O. Vaile. ‘In- 
telligence,” and A. Kk. Winship, “Journal of Eduea- 
tion. 

Mr. Van Cleave said children in the first three 
vears should learn how to add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide. — The 


city in which they were not so taught, and upon re- 


asked if any one present knew of a 


celving no response, said he had never known a city 
in which the children were not so taueht. , 

Mr. Jones thought there was no substitute for drill 
in the processes in arithmetic and in spelling. 


Mr. Griffiths said that whenever any new thing was 
proposed the weak, “the followers,” swune way over 
into the counter error. These are the easiest to start 
and the hardest to SLOP. The creat average is far bhe- 
vond that of the past. The fault is not in making 
teachin: easy. Mental stimulation is needed 
through school trainine, and not the development of 
the memory. We must look to the personal power of 
the children, 

Mr. Vaile satd we must remember how much more 
teachers and pupil are required Lo do how than 
formerly Think of the worl required in nature 
‘tudy, physiology. literature, drawing, and music that 

nknown tm schools in the times when we were 

(rifled in arithmetic and spelling: such drilling is 
14 and sibility. 

Mr. Metcalf would have the superintendents devise 

und means by whieh pupils ean vet all the best 

d davs and the ney All the ma 

merry Liye ehool Hitist Le adapted to relieve 

Chey of he needless frietion. that their best 

Mr. Grave dit he man who secured the r 

e olden tin Mt if is the man who does 
an i\ | int deseription ol the Wal\ 

" ch James A. Page taught the boys forty vears 


ago, when he—Gove—sat before him, and then of the 
wav Mr. Page teaches to-day. Methods change, but 
the man is the same and the results are the same. 
Methods come and methods go, but the teacher's per- 
sonality endures. 

Mr. Winship said the minimum of friction requires 
that the superintendent utilize the principals as a 
cabinet. that his criticism and explanations should 
be to them. and that, so far as possible, they be util- 
ized in working out desired results through specified 
methods. The superintendent is to relieve teachers 
of burdens, not to add to them. He paid a glowing 
tribute to the wisdom and tact of Horace S. Tarbell 
when he was called from Indianapolis to Providence. 

Mr. Dyer said the board of education is the legis- 
lative body, and they alone are responsible, and if 
they do this well they will have less time to interfere 
with other matters which are the distinct province of 
the superintendent. ‘Che superintendent ought not 
to usurp the powers and privileges of the school 
board. His tvord should be law in matters protes- 
sional. 

Mr. Lane thinks the greatest service the superintend- 
ent renders a system is in the selection of the best 
principals and getting from them the greatest results 
with the least waste of energies. 

Mr. Edson said more depended upon the quality of 
teachers—the natural skill and character of training 

than has been emphasized in this meeting, and 
more upon the quality and character of supervision. 
There is little difficulty with results when teaching 
and supervision are wood. 

Mr. Gaskell has been superintendent at Decatur for 
thirty-seven years and has had no difficulty in retain- 
ing his place or in getting such support for the work 
as he needed. There were three members of the 
school board, and he has gone on the assumption that 
four men knew more than any one of them. 

Mr. Chalmers would assume some things and go 
ahead. He has never seen the time that he did 
not have all the authority he cared to be responsible 
for. Tle considered himself as the chief adviser to 
hoth the board and the principals, When the three 
agree, all goes well. 

Mr. Soldan would be ready to give credit to other 
factors of success and not claim it all for the superin- 
tendent. We can get more from the school board 
and from the teachers when they feel that thev are to 
share in the glory of the achievement. . 

Mr. Marks said the superintendent should be con- 
tent to be the administrator, especially in the build- 
Ing of schoolhouses, but he should not interfere with 
the methods of individual teachers. 
tect pupils from inefticient teachers. 
Leag he I's in whose wisdom he 
should trust them. 

Mr. Lewis said he thought the superintendent 
should spend as much time as possible in the school 


POOR, 


He should pro- 
He should get 
heheves and then he 


In Chicago the supervisors visit schools practi- 
cally all the time. In earlier davs, when he had fewer 
schools and could make his visits more frequently and 
knew teachers better, he was of just so much greater 
value to the city. The superintendent should above 
all clse protect the teachers from irritating parents. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

SHELDON’S NEW SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRIT- 
ING. Ten numbers. Elementary course, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4, 72 cents per dozen. Grammar course, Nos. 5, 6, 7, § 
9. 10, 96 cents per dozen. New York: Sheldon & Co: 
Vertical writing is as secure in the American schools as 

arithmetic. It is sure to take the place of the slant in 

every progressive schoolroom, as it has already enthroned 
itself in all the best business offices. It will not be taught 
as optional, nor incidentally, but systematically. Shel- 
don & Co. fully realize this, and have prepared a ten-book 
series, in which, from start to finish, a vertical system is 
taught. They have made their copies in every instance 
from actual writing, and have not had them drawn. They 
have aimed at uniform simplicity in every letter. Their 
standard is the Roman type with the short lines full and 
round, with the capitals, loops, and stems much shorter 
than in slanting script. Figures are of the same height 
as the short letters; capitals and loops are but twice the 
height of the short letters. The vertical movement gives 
the vertical form,—full, round letters and full, round 
turns. The Sheldon boOks emphasize the vertical move- 
ment as much as the vertical form, and they provide for 
abundance of practice at every stage. The “Manual for 

Teachers,’’ which accompanies the Sheldon books, teaches 

hew to zet the best results in every phase of the work. It 

supplies a well-defined need, especially on the part of 
those teachers who have learned to depend upon manuals 
in slant penmanship. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Stopford A. Brooke, M. 
A. New York: The Macmillan Company. 283 pp. 
Price, 90 cents. 

This work covers a period from 449 A. D., when English 
history began in Britain, to 1832, the year in which Sir 
Walter Scott and Goethe died. The author is a writer of 
rare skill and insight, as well as of distinguished scholar- 
ship. Heis areal lover of literature, and master of a dic- 
tion that is graceful and pleasing. The book consists of 
eight chapters, viz.: English Literature Before the Nor- 
inan Conquest; From the Conquest to Chaucer’s Death; 
From Chaucer's Death to Elizabeth; The Reign of Eliza- 
beth; From Elizabeth’s Death to the Restoration; From 
the Restoration to the Death of Pope and Swift; Prose 
Literature from the Death of Pope and Swift to the French 
Revolution; Poetry from 1730--1832. The exhaustive 
chronological table and index add much to the value of 
the book. 

THE CAVALIERS. A Novel. By S. R. Keightley, 
author of ‘‘The Crimson Sign.’ Illustrated. | New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 344 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Novel writers fully understand the power of Cupid's in- 

fluence in the popular story. Facts ot history, pictures 

of distinguished characters, and descriptions of wonderful 
achievements are very important, but, after all, love is the 
very soul of romance as well as of life. The author of 

“The Cavaliers” skillfully employs all these available 

resources in his story. Thomas Duncome, of royal family, 

end Sir Austin Jeigh of Beauchamp hall resolved to hold 
the hall against Cromwell's forces, and Duncome rode to 

Oxford for reinforcements. On his way he had an oppor 

tunity tosave Cromwell's life. In Oxford he rescued 

Mary Death from Lord Wilmot, and, having been badly 

wounded, was nursed back to health by her. King 

Charles sent him to France with confidential despatches 

to the queen of England and Cardinal Mazarin. Years 

after, on his return, he visited Carisbrooke castle, where 

King Charles was a prisoner, nominally as an agent of 

parliament, but really to secure the king’s escape. There 

he met Melody Leigh, the lady he loved, disguised as a 

servant, and ready to help him. But his attempt to es- 

cape failed, and Duncome was taken to London for trial. 

Cromwell, remembering his own rescue, through his effort, 

pardoned him. The story pictures Cromwell at the inn 

and in Whitehall with great effect.. The vacillations of 
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nine-tenths of the arithmetic needed in business 


practical and of permanent worth. 





A Graded Course in Arithmetic. with Simple Problems in 


Algebra and Geometry. 


HEN a boy can add, subtract, multiply, and divide accu- 


rately and rapidly, and knows when to do it, he has mastered 


The books that 


are doing more than any others to shorten and enrich the teach- 
ing of common school mathematics are the Walsh Arithmetics. 


[hey are free from fads, padding, and drudgery. 
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The Most Complete Botany Ever Published. 


AN 


ILLUSTRATED FLORA 


Of the Northern United States, Canada, and the British Possessions, 


From Newfoundland to the Parallel of the Southern Boundary of Virginia, and from the Atlantic Ocean Westward to the 102d Meridian. 


BY 


Professor NATHANIEL LORD BRITTON, Ph.D., 


Emeritus Professor of Botany in Columbia University. 


In 3 volumes. 


AND 


Hon. ADDISON BROWN, 


President of the Torrey Botanical Club. 


WITH FOUR THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Imp. 8vo, $3.00 a volume, ze/, + 36 cents postage. 


First volume now ready ; the other two to be issued during 1897. 





With the purpose of bringing this work within the reach of every teacher, the publishers have decided to make a special price for their benefit, and 


will be pleased to furnish it to them direct, or to the schools with which they are connected, at 


$2.90, net, per Volume, postpaid. 


As will be noticed, this is a reduction of 46 cemts from the published price, $3.00 + 36 cents postage. It is made only to teachers. The suc- 


ceeding volumes will be sent immediately upon publication. 
For class use, special terms will be allowed, concerning which correspondence is invited. 





SCRIBNER’S NEW SCLENCE BOOKS. 


Mill’s The Realm of Nature. 


An Introduction to Physiography. ° 


Thomson’s The Study of Animal 
5 a ae 


Dana’s How to Know the Wild 
Flowers. 


$1.50, net. 


$1.50, net. 


$1.75, net. 


Gorham’s A Laboratory Guide for 
the Dissection of the Cat. 1.00, nev. 


Roberts’ The Earth’s History. 


$1.50, net. 


Chapters in Modern Bot- 


$1.25, net. 


An Introduction to Modern Geology. . 


Geddes’ 





any. 


McKendrick’s 
| the Senses. 


) Donaldson’s The 
| Brain. 
| 


Santyana’s The Sense of Beauty. 


81.50 





The Physiology of 
. . . . S1.50, net. 
Growth of the 


BL.25 


We have just issued a new Descriptive Catalogue of all our Text-Books, and shall be pleased to send it to any address upon request. 
The attention of teachers is called to the large number of text-books, covering all departments of education, described in this catalogue. 








(harles une First are also brought out in clear light. 
fhrough the whole story runs the romance of the love of 
rom Duneome for Melody Leigh. The passages which 
vill attract special attention are: Melody Leigh warns 
the Cavaliers, Cromwell fights for his life, Lord Wilmot’s 
cevenge, and Percival Leigh’s apology and Duncome’s 
escape. 
tHE STORY OF THE ROMANs. By H. A. Guerber. 
New York: American Book Company. 288 pp. Price, 
60 cents. 
This is the eleventh volume of the admirable new series 
Eclectic School Readings” published by the Ameri- 
in Book Company. It is intended for very young readers, 
ence the story of the Romans is told in a simple but 
ery interesting manner, and the scenes and incidents 
escribed are made still more attractive to the child 
cader by twenty-three beautiful full-page pictures, be- 
sides maps and numerous smaller cuts. The aim of the 
iuthor and publishers is to awaken the interest and en- 
thusiasm of the reader so that his lesson shall be a source 
real pleasure, and not a task. Roman life and history 
re of great interest to all classes of readers, and when 
nade attractive to children will create a taste for ancient 
tory which will greatly aid in its study in riper years. 
prominent features of the book are the grouping 
ind the famous characters of classical history the 
eat events with which their names stand connected; 
scenes and actors are depicted with such color, form, 
iction as to make them real in the mind of the reader, 
| this general idea of the great heroes of Roman history 
iwaken the child’s enthusiasm in the Latin race and 
Nguage, and give him a taste for future classical study. 


‘RIA FROM THE SADDLE. By Albert Payson 
¢ rerhune. Boston: Silver, Buruett, & Co. 318 pp 
ice, $1.50. 

Terhune has written a racy account of his travels 
ria, which will be of interest not only to persons 
ir with Palestine, but to those who have not been 
vileged. The trip which he so vividly describes oc 
just before the Turkish massacres. The reader 
ip and down the strange country so changed since 
times of which we read in the Bible, and yet where 
the most careless feels himself treading on sacred 

The book is interspersed with delightful inci 

ind bits of personal experience. Whether describ 
Syrian wedding, a Christmas celebration, or a ride 
th a rough country in a rainstorm, he uses most 
language. The book is well stocked with excel 
istrations. It is interesting to old and young, and 
| its way into the schoolroom as well as into the 
vhile in the Sabbath school library it will be in 


Edmund Maurice 
Price, cloth 


TORY OF 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
$1.50 

book is one of a series of historical studies, forty 


BOHEMIA. By © 


553 pp 








eight in number, forty-six of which are already published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. They are graphic stories of the 
different nations which have attained prominence, and 
they together cover consecutive periods so completely 
that the set will present a comprehensive narrative of 
the principal events in the great story of the nations. 
Bohemia, a country of Central Europe, now forming a 
political division of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and 
covering 20,064 square miles of territory, though, perhaps, 
less familiar to the general reader than most other na- 
tions, is not the least in importance and interest. The 
historical story here told is accurate and in excellent 
style, and is full, from the earliest times to the fall of 
national independence in 1620, with a short summary of 
later events. This vo1ume is handsomely printed in large 
ivpe, and provided with fine maps to illustrate. 


The Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., issues English 
Visible Speech, in twelve lessons, by Alexander Melville 
Bell. 6x 7%. Price, 50 cents. 


The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, issue a 
revised edition of Dr. Paul Canes’ ‘Primer of Philosophy.” 
Cloth. $1.00. 


Professor William C. Mowry of the University of 
Rochester has reprinted another of the very valuable se- 
ries of papers which have been contributed by him to the 
“Annals of the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science” of Philadelphia. The present essay deals 
with “The Sources of American Federalism,” and affords 
equal grounds, with its predecessors, when they shall be 
gathered into a single volume, of the most satisfactory 
and suggestive study vet made of the beginnings of our 
national governmental life. 


“Glynne’s Wife,” by Julia Dottie Young, is one of the 
most recent out-puts of the Raycroft printing shop in 
East Aurora, New York. There have been times when 
the reading public has gone a-wandering from its more 
usual pursuit of prose nuction, and has taken up stories in 
verse. Should the public chance to be in such a mood 
just now, it may talk about this ‘‘story told in num- 
hers,’ and if it once gets started, the public will searcely 
rebel at the moderate harmlessness of the tale, or the 
very evident amateurishness of the maker of these 
numbers.” 

—0o-— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Constitutional Doctrines of Webster, Hayne, and Calhoun.” Price, 
10 cents New York A. Lovell & Co 

“American Orations. Studies in Political History.’ (Vol. IV.) Re- 
edited by James Albert Woodburn. Price, $1.25.——" Essays on French 
History.” By James Eugene Farmer. “British India.” By R. W 
Frazer. Price, $1.50.—*History of Ancient Peoples.” By Willis 
Roughton New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

‘Herodotus’ two volumes Abridged by A. J. Grant. Price, 
$3.50. New York: Imported by Charles Seribner’s Sons 

“The Student’s Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon.” By Henry Sweet 
Price. $1.75. New York: The Maemillan Company. ~ , 

‘How to Live Longer. and Why We Do Not Live Longer.’ By. 
K. Hayes, M.D. Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company 
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To almost all young peopl 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY. 


AL, NOTES 


e Shakespei ems nevel 


to have been a boy, and naturally, too, when one realizes 


how tittle has been written ¢ 


oncerning the early days of 


the youth of Warwick. Whatever is known of his boy- 


, hood has now been gathered, 


by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, into an 


attractive volume, entitled “Shakespeare the Boy” ($1.25), 


recently published by the ft 
stepping-stone to the study oj 
interest boys and girls, as we 

One of the most important 
doubtedly, is Phillips & Fishe 
(published by Messrs. [larp 
work which contains so many 
not space to enumerate then 
of the value of this book is giv 


ing letter, recently received by the 


George W. tivans of the depai 
lish high school, Boston gi or 
best text-book of geometry 

pleased me most was, first, 
shown in its pages; secondl 
comment; thirdly, the typog 
finally, the practical adaptatic 
The use of photographic pic 
studying solid geometry is an 
was bound to come, and I an 


larpers. It is an excellent 
Shakespeare, and is sure to 
ll as older people 

of modern text-books, un 
rs “‘Klements of Geometry” 
er & Brothers, at $1.75), a 
new features that we have 
» here Sufficient evidence 
en, we think, in the follow 

publishers, from 
tment of mathmatics, Eng 

im glad to say that it is the 

l1 have ever seen W hat 
the thorough scholarship 
y, the abundant historical 
raphy and drawings; and, 
mm ort 
tures of actual models in 
obvious improvement that 
Introduction 


ie Original exercises 


1 glad that its 


was in such competent hands In my opinion, no better 
favor could be done the cause of geometry teaching in 
Boston than the adoption of this as a regular text-book 
by the Boston school board 

To meet the demands from schools. in which only 
limited time can be given to the ject, an \ bridged 
Edition” is being prepared. The first five books of the 
complete work have just been pul hed, under the title 
“Plane ueometry.” (S80 cents.) 

Evidently President Harper of the Chicago Universit 
is heartily in favor of the method of teaching English 
which has been developed so succes in the Harvard 
University under the leadership of Professor A. 8S. Hill 
as will be seen in the following quotation from the presi 
dent’s letter concerning Professor Hill's elementary text 
hook 

“Hill's ‘Foundations of Rhetoric’ is believed by the pro 
fessors of English in the Chicago Universit to be the 
most perfect book on the subject that ha et been pub 
lished. They are using the book in all the schools con 
nected with the university, and we believe that its use in 
the public schools of Chicago would make it unnecessary 
for the students of the schoo! ho come tothe university 
te pursue one of the courses now offered in the universit 
This course is offered because of the unsatisfactory train 
ing which the pupils of the high schools no ith 
the use of the present text oO 

The “Foundations of Rh 
all cae leading preparatory oo] t] ind in 
the high schools of many of the large citie for example 
Chicago, Minneapoli Druitt) Boste |? lelpt 


Brooklyn, and many other 
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Indigestor 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


s the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 


with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 31-April 1--2: Central Nebraska 
Teachers’ Asociation, Grand Island, Neb. 
March 31--April 1--2: North Nebraska 


Teachers’ Association, Norfolk, Neb. 
April 1--3: Southeastern Nebraska Edu- 

cational Association, Beatrice, Neb. 
April 1--3: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 

Association, Elkhart, Ind. 

April 1--3: Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ 

Association, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

April 2-3: Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

April 8--10: Indiana Southern Teachers’ 

Association, Franklin, Ind. 

April 14-16: Alabama Educational Teachers’ 

Association, Birmingham, Ala. 

April 19--21: International Kindergarten 

Union, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 20-22: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Canada. 
April 21--23: Western Drawing Teachers’ 

Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 31: Western Nebraska Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, North Platte, Neb. 
July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 6-8: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Binghamton, N. Y. 
July 6--9: National Educational 

tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 

Montreal, Canada. 

NEW ENGLAND, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The college library at Dartmouth has re- 
cently received an old copy of ‘‘The Ameri- 
ean Vocalist,” published early in the cen- 
tury, which contains a song known as 
“The Three Indians,” composed at their 
last interview before leaving college, by 
three Indians in a “bower,” whither they 
were accustomed frequently to resort. 
Here grew the famous pine tree around 
which each graduating class for more than 
a half century smoked the pipe of peace be- 
fore leaving college. These three Indians 
are said to have returned to Dartmouth 
after fifty years’ absence, and composed 
another song, entitled “The Meeting.” 
This new evidence confirms the tradition 


Associa- 


about the “Old Pine,” which has died 
within a few years. 
President Tucker has recently returned 


from his annual Western tour to attend the 
alumni meetings in the different cities. He 
reports very encouragingly in regard to 
the prospect of raising $60,000 to build an 
alumni hall at the college. 

President Tucker has just received word 
from Thomas Ball, the sculptor, now in 
Florence, that he intends to present a 
For Broncuian A NpD ASTHMATIC 

( OMPLAIN y Brown’s Bronch ial Tro- 
ches have remarkable curative prop- 
erties. Sold only in boxes, 


duplicate in marble of his bust of Rufus 
Choate now in the law library in Boston. 
Mr. Ball received the honorary degree of 
A. M. from Dartmouth in 1864. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The New England alumni of Williams 
College enjoyed their thirtieth annual re- 
union at the University Club, Beacon 
street, February 15, about fifty of the 
graduates being in attendance, under the 
presidency of Judge James M. Barker. 
They had as guests Rev. Dr. Donald, rector 
of Trinity church, Amherst, ’69; Hamilton 
W. Mabie, ’67, editor of the Outlook, New 
York: Professor Leverett W. Spring, ’63, 
of Williams; and Lewis W. Pratt, ’83, ot 
Albany, N. Y. These officers were elected 
by the association: President, S. W. Dike, 
63; vice-president, Fisher Howe, Jr., ’72; 
secretary, J. McD. Garfield, 93; treasurer, 
H. F. Grout, ’89; executive committee, 
Cc. W. Huntington, ’79, H. S. Underwood, 
‘83. J. M. Lasell, ’86, and Dudley Dowd, ’84. 

The publie school system of Boston com- 
prises one normal school, two Latin 
schools (one for boys and one for girls), 
eight high schools, the mechanic arts high 
school, fifty-six grammar schools, 513 pri- 
mary classes, sixty-two kindergartens, one 
school for the deaf, an evening high 
school and thirteen evening elementary 
schools, five evening drawing schools, a 
special school on Spectacle island, twenty 
manual training schools, and _ fifteen 
schools of cookery—total, 696. 

The number of teachers is 1,794; aver- 
age number of pupils belonging to schools, 
74,080; average number attending schools, 
64,899. The number of children between 
five and fifteen years old May 1, 1896, was 
78,561. The primary take 26,711 and the 
grammar schools 34,339 pupils, the others 
being: Normal, 211; Latin and _ high, 
1085; kindergartens, 3,374; eveming 
schools, 4,901; Horace Mann for the deaf, 
111; Spectacle island school, seventeen. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards of the Institute 
of Technology has recently delivered an 
interesting and important lecture before 
the manual training committee of the New 
England Conference of Educational 
Workers on “The Education of Girls.”” A 
science school was suggested, with a six 
years’ course, corresponding to that of the 
Boston Latin school. There should, it was 
urged, be some sort of training leading 
from the kindergarten right up to the end 
of a girl’s school life, with a bearing upon 


her future life in the world and her 
preparation for earning a living. Super- 


intendent Seaver suggested an industrial 
high school for girls, to be resorted to 
after they leave the grammar schools by 
those unable to go through the regular 
high school. It would be a sister institu- 
tion to the mechanic arts high school for 
boys. 

SOMERVILLE. One hundred and 
twenty of the members of the Somerville 
Teachers’ Association attended their an- 
nual social meeting and banquet at 
Young's February 25, Fred W. Shattuck 
of the Bell school presiding. Mayor Perry, 
Rev. Edward S. and Mrs. Tead, and mem- 
bers of the school committee, with their 
wives, were guests. Mayor Perry, Super- 
intendent Southworth, and several of the 
teachers were among the speakers. 

HARVARD. The seniors are to have 
their class day scrimmage after all, some- 
what modified, with less of the “rough and 
tumble” which characterized the scrim- 
mages of former class days. There will 
be the usual rush for flowers, and the same 
ringing cheersas of old, but lessof crushed 
hats and torn clothing. 

If Harvard is identified with any special 
college movement, it is the “Elective 
System.”” The undergraduate during his 
four years’ course may elect some eighteen 
or twenty courses, and this election he 
makes from a list of more than 450 courses. 

In Springfield recently Miss Dunn, 
art supervisor in the Willimantic, Ct., 
schools, gave a talk to kindergartners on 
“Art for Little Chiidren.” Only a few of 
her many suggestions can be here noted: 
Great care should be exercised in the 


Disease is always 
waiting to pounce on 
weak people. When 
your appetite 1s poor 
and you are losing 
weight you are a 
ready prey to any 
disease that comes along. 
Lung complaint, liver com- 
plaint, and a hundred other 
diseases carry people off be- 
cause they are not armed with 
a strong constitution to resist 
the disease. 

If you are not in prime, 
robust condition you will get 
an immense amount of 
help from Doctor Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discov- 
ery. It builds up the con- 
stitution by giving fresh 
vitality to the blood; it 
raids the digestive and 

blood - making organs to 

produce an abundance of 
the rich, red corpuscles which vitalize 
the circulation and create healthy tis- 
sue, solid, muscular flesh, strong nerves, 
and sturdy energy. 













Sidney Bergestra, Esq., of Clear Lake, Deuel 
Co., So. Dak., writes: ‘ Last spring I was taken 
sick with a very bad attack of La Grippe, and 
had awful pains in my lungs and breast, with a 
bad @ough. My doctor's medicine gave me no 
relief, and when I set up for five minutes I 
wanted to lie down again. My wife got very 
much discouraged and said she would try Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery; so I took 
two bottles. When I had taken half-a-bottle 
the pain began to leave, and after taking two 
bottles of it I felt like a new man, and could 
do my own work again. I can fully recom- 
mend your medicine, and must say it will do 
what it is said to do.” 


PIERCE’ When the bowels are 

constipated Doctor 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets will set them 
right in a natural way; comfortably, 
but thoroughly. These little ‘‘ Pellets ”’ 
mildly stimulate the liver, and cure 
biliousness. They are purely vegeta- 
ble and perfectly harmless. No other 


pill acts so natur- PELLETS. 


ally and perfectly. 








choice of art subjects for children; avoid 
wrong colors or nude pictures; remember 
the art which comes nearest to children 
is the art in which there is a touch of 
nature. The child enjoys shuffling his 
feet in the fallen leaves, taking in mean- 
while the rich and beautiful colors. Suen 
a phase of child life should help us choose 
our placques and pictures for children. 
Because of “The Child” the Madonna al- 
ways appeals to children. It is the inspy- 
ration of art. Raphael’s purpose in art 
was to paint a mother suitable to hold tha 
Christ child. The arts in which children 
take intelligent delight are music, story- 
telling, games, ete. Wonderful artists are 


the game-makers, restraining the bois- 
terous, and bringing out the timid ones 
with a word or touch. ... Color 


is recognized before form bya child. Color- 
sense should be developed in very ex- 
pressive ways. Colored papers, colored 
pencils, and water-colors should be used. 
Their use will be extremely humanizing 
and a wonderful education to the eye. 
Clay comes after color and emphasizes 
form. Children show themselves more in 
the use of clay than in any other material 
used in the kindergarten. All art work 
should be made natural. In color work. 
modeling, building and making, drawing, 


ete., the kindergartner should be an 
artist. Miss Dunn spoke of the art of 
teaching and managing little children. 


She also gave some artistic and practical 
suggestions concerning schoolroom deco- 
rations. Miss Laura Fisher of Boston 
read an interesting paper on “Mother Play 
and Its Place in Kindergarten.” James 
Hall led in the discussion of these sub- 
jects. 

At the thirtieth annual convention of 
the Berkshire County Association, re- 
cently held at Pittsfield, President Bouton 


A NEW BOOK ON A NEW PLAN — UNLIKE OTHER BOOKS. 


The Practice System of Business Training = Bookkeeping 


BY CHARLES R. WELLS. 


f 7); nv . - Pa “a 3° . r 
Director of the School of Practical Affairs, ¢ hautaugua University. 


For Use in G 5 i i 
Use in Grammar Schools, High Schools, and Academies. 
0” SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
and CHICAGO. 


Boston Depository — The Boston School Supply Company. 





superintendent of the Pittsfield schoo] 


presided. There was a _ large at. 
tendance, nearly or quite every city 
and town in the county being repre. 
sented. President Bouton delivered ay 


able and highly interesting address op 
“The Teacher and Teaching.” Superip. 
tendent I. F. Hall of North Adams ag. 
dressed the convention on - spelling 
Superintendent A. S. Downing of Albany 
spoke on “Professional Courtesy.” Th» 
afternoon session was fully attended, anq 
the programme well carried out. Wil ¢ 
Monroe read a paper upon “ithe Educa. 
tion of Defective Children,” which wag 
highly commended. The closing address 
was delivered by President Hyde of Boy. 
doin College on “‘The True Province of the 
Public School,’ which was listened to with 
close attention and great interest. Th, 
following officers were elected for the ney 
year: President, Dr. Eugene Bouton of 
Pittsfield; vice-presidents, I. Freeman 
Hall of North Adams, W. D. Goodrich of 
Pittsfield, S. L. Cutler of Great Barring- 
ton; treasurer, G. W. Gardiner of Pitts. 
field; secretary,C. E. Bennettof Pittsfield 
executive committee, Earl Ingalls of Dal- 
ton, A. W. Rogers of Stockbridge, A, Ww 
Smith of Adams, Mr. Strong of Williams- 
town, Principal Seacord of Lee, B. J. Tice 
of West Stockbridge, and Miss Jordan of 
Pittsfield. 

Superintendent F. E. Spaulding of Ware 
is having a series of teachers’ meetings 
that are both interesting and profitable. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence has honored itself in honor- 
ing right royally the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the election of George E. Church 
and his ussistant, Charlotte Blundell, at 
Infantry hall February 25 with addresses 
music, and promenade concert. The 
graduating classes of the three districts 
with which these teachers have been asso- 


ciated had charge of the arrangements, 
but the official, social, educational, and 


business dignity united in this tribute of 
respect. Each received appropriate pres- 
ents from various sources. The leading 
addresses were by Superintendent Horac 
S. Tarbell, who passed in review the edu- 
cational growth of the city in twenty-five 
years, from 175 teachers to 590. There 
are seventy-two of the 175 teachers still 
in the service, and they are easily among 
the best in the city. Mr. Tarbell says em- 
phatically that he would recommend on 
the ground of justice and public policy an 
increase of 25 per cent. in the salary of any 
teacher of twenty-five years’ experience, 
and of 50 per cent. after fifty years. 

The Manton evening school has just 
closed an unusually successful term. Mr 
San Souci of the school board, who pre- 
sided, spoke in high praise of the excel- 
lent work accomplished by Principal Har- 
rington and his associate teachers. The 
plan of granting diplomas to students 
completing the prescribed evening-school 
course of study seems to furnish a strong 
incentive to regularity of attendance, @s 
well as a pleasant feature of closing ex- 
ercises. 

At the celebration of Washington's 
birthday by the Warren high school, Judg 
Bosworth gave a thoughtful, instructive 
address on the life and character of Wash- 
ington. Many parents and school officers 
were present. 

Bristol finds her school accommodations 
inadequate, and will be obliged to find 
temporary relief by re-opening the old 
State-street building. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The athletic question is causing mu h 
friction between the faculty and the stu 
dents at Yale. It is a question of brail 
or brawn, as a test of collegestanding. The 
faculty insist that athletics shall be kep' 
within specified bounds, and must not 12 
terfere with class scholarship. They havé 
fixed the limit of average scholarship 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 

by local applications, as they cannot reat h 
the diseased portion of the ear. There '§ 
only one way to cure deafness, and that !s 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness }© 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube 
When this tube is inflamed you have 4 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, deafness iS the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
taken out and this tube restored to 
normal condition, hearing will be °° 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing )"!' 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars ! 
any case of deafness (caused by catar 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarr! 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 9 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
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225 on a scale of 400, and it is found that 
this cuts off two of the best athletes and 


prevents their playing this year. This 
fact seriously interferes with the sporting 
fraternity’s plans, and they are naturally 
indignant. 

The annual dinner and reunion of the 
)Yale Alumni Association was attended last 
month at the Parker house, Boston. A 
well-rounded 100 were present. Morton 
Dexter, class of ’67, acted as toast-master. 
These officers were chosen: President, 
Walter I. Bigelow, ’77; treasurer, Asa P. 
French, ’82; secretary, Philip B. Stewart, 
25h: executive committee, Morton Dexter, 
37, Samuel C. Bushnell, ’74, Elmer P. 
Jlowe, ’76, Professor W. T. Sedgwick, ’75, 
Philip W. Moen, ’78, Sherman M. Whipple, 
*81, W. E. Ducrow, ’80, Colin M. Ingersoll, 
‘80, H. S. Frazer, '83, C. W. Hellier, ’86, L. 
|.. Hopkins, 91, Joseph Howe, ’94. 

Yale has established a school of peda- 
gogy, With a choice of ten courses, extend- 
ing through the coming year. 

CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 

The Central Illinois Association meets 
at Galesburg March 26 and 27. This 
promises to be the largest meeting in the 
history of this association. 

The Northern Association meets in Rock 
Island next month. 

Alfred Bayliss of Streator has been 
commissioned state manager N. E. A. by 
President Skinner. 

There is much excitement in Chicago 
over the attempt to change ‘‘the school 
teachers’ and employees’ pension and re- 
tirement law.” Joseph W. Errant, presi- 


dent of the board of trustees’ of 
the pension fund, has appointed a 
committee of fifteen to frame amend- 
ments to the law. Three thousand 


five hundred grade teachers were invited 
to a meeting to protest against any change 
in the law, and only about 300 Northside 
teachers responded. This was less be- 
cause of indifference than of uncertainty 
as to whether or not Mr. Errant does not 
know of changes that should be made. A 
eouncil of three was appointed, consisting 
of Minnie Stafford, Catharine Coffin, and 
Klizabeth B. Root, to take special charge 
of matters. There is a found of only 
$52,000, and if all entitled to retire should 
do sothe fund would be sadly crippled. 
Louis J. Black is chairman of Mr. Errant’s 

mittee of fifteen, and he will see to it 
that his coinmittee does nothing hastily. 
hut there are grade teachers who think it 
wholly unwarranted for any one to appoint 
a committee to “tinker with the law’”’ be- 
fore it had had a fair trial. There are 
those who think this merely a subterfuge 
for the opening up of the whole question 
with a view to killing the entire teachers’ 
pension law. The meeting voted on mo- 
tion of Margaret J. Codd that it is inex- 
pedient to disturb the law at present. 
Severai of the principals would like to see 
the constitutionality of the law tested. 


FRSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESS SSESSSSSSEsSsss SSESssesesyp 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 

The State Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Birmingham April 14--16, 1897. 
Features: Round Table, under experienced 
teachers, usual papers discussing practical 
educational subjects, and addresses by such 
men as Dr. A. D. Mayo of Boston, Dr. G. W. 
®. Bowen of Atlanta. For full particulars 
regardiig programme address Nathan B. 
Young, president, Tuskegee; regarding en- 
tertauinment, A H Parker, 319 North 
Twentieth street, Birmingham. 


FLORIDA. 

Professor H. N. Felkel, principal of the 
state school for deaf and blind children, 
died recently at St. Augustine. Professor 
¥elkel was for a number of years president 
of the state normal at De Funiak, and was 
a pioneer in the county institute work in 
Florida. He devoted much of his time to 
the study of natural science, and invented 
several articles of some importance. 

The county superintendents of the state 
were in session recently at Live Oak. 
State Superintendent Sheats was elected 


chairman of the meeting, and County 
Superintendent Philips of Levy county 
secretary. Thirty-five of the forty-five 


ccunty superintendents in the state were 
present. Several of the absentees were 
kept away-on account of siekness. ‘The 
discussicns covered a wide range, and were 
marked by an entire absence of jealousy 
and ill-feeling. Superintendent Sheats 
presided in a manner highly satisfactory 
to all. After each topic was discussed a 
,ote was taken as to the sense of the meet- 
ing on that question. The following are 
the most important resolutions 

1. On the questions of state uniformity 
of text-book the vote stood 29 opposed to 
6 favoring. 

2. The meeting was unanimously in 
favor of giving each county power to fur- 
nish free text-books to the pupils of th»? 
public schools. 


5. The vote on a state course of study 





BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 

giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no 
faith in their machine. We 
will sell you ours 


NOT A CENT UNTIL TRIED, 
and a child can run it with 
five minutes’ attention aday. We won 


FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, 


and will win you for a steady customer if you will 
only buy ours on trial. Ourlarge catalogue will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practical infor- 
mation on poultry and incubators and the money there 
is in the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, etc., 
J5e. N. B.— Send us the names of three persons inter- 
ested in poultry and 25 cents and we will send you * The 
Bicycle: Its Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects 
and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 860. 








Delaware City, Del. 
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HOME STUDY HAND-BOOK. 


10 Vols. 
soston Home College. 


We have purchased the entire stock of these books and now 
These books are uniform in size (about 5%, 
An idea of the contents of these books may be had from 
hastily summarizing the captions of the first three volumes: 


No. 1, for example, opens with a personal letter from Geo. W. Cable, the eminent 
An admirable ** Ten Minute-Talk to Young Teachers,” 
Then there is * How to Succeed in Literature,” by the Master literature-con 
Andrew Lang. 
person’s life not to have read and re-read this little essay of 16 pages. 
of Shakespeare and Browning, respectively. 
Schopenhauer’s celebrated essay on ‘Style in Composition” rounds out the purely 
In the line of instruction are twenty-four compact, practical 
lessons in grammar, by Seymour Eaton; also lessons, hints, queries, examinations, etc., 
in arithmetic, geography, bookkeeping, letter writing, etc 

No. 2 begins with a letter from Kkdward Everett Hale. Its ‘** Ten-Minute Talk to Young 
* How to Succeed in Literature ”’ 
posium by a score of the world’s most eminent writers and thinkers, including Prof 
Huxley, Dinah Maria Craik, Jean Ingelow, Prof. Tyndall, T. 
Lew 
Oliphant, Mark Twain, Wilkie Collins, Julian Hawthorne, Sir Edwin Arnold, Geo. 
Among the other features are 
Teach History,’ by Dr. Samuel Willard; * Thinking for One’s Self,” by Arthur Scho 
** iend and Means in Teaching,” by E. E. White; ‘ School Discipline,” by Dr. 
arkin Dunton; Biographical Sketches of Shakespeare and Addison; 
March; “The Language of the 
the leading alphabets reproduced in fac-simile 

No. 3 has a prefatory letter from Miss Frances E 
to Young Teachers "is by Geo. Munro Grant. 
Books "is from the pen of Frederic Harrison. Mrs 
“The Best Methods of Teaching United States History.” 
by Andrew Lang, furnishes not only first-class entertainment, but much food for 
: Thackeray, Dickens, and Edgar Allan Poe are the ones addressed. 
Sixteen pages of the book are devoted to the teaching of arithmetic, 
“The Language of the World ’ and * How to Succeed in 

Literature ” are in this volume, as well as in No. 2. 

hese books are worth to any teacher 50 cents a copy, but we w ill send them as long as they last 
} EDUCATION, or AMERICAN 
Py, provided the subscription price of the paper accompanies the order. 
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for the public schools stood 29 for and 6 
against. 

4. A resolution was carried asking the 
legislature to pass a compulsory educa- 
tional law. 

5. The motion endorsing and asking the 
perfection of the sub-district law was 
passed by a unanimous vote. 

6. A motion that the primary life cer- 
tificate ve restored was carried by unani- 
mous vote. : 

7. By unanimous vote the legislatu’e 
was asked to make appropriations for 
summer schools for teachers. 

8. The convention was unanimous in 
favor of establishing county high schoois. 

9. The convention unanimously asked 
that the salary of the state superintendent 
he made commensurate with his work and 
in keeping with that paid by other sta‘es 


TEXAS. 

The supreme court of Texas has decided 
that the school law does not authorize the 
use of the available school fund for the 
purchase of school supplies, such as maps, 
globes, charts, etc. The law allows the 
expenditure of 25 per cent. of the state 
funds in any district for building pur- 
poses. 

The attitude of the present legislature 
seems to be liberal towards the public 


schools and the state university. The 
zovernor is especially so. No _ radical 
changes will probably be made in the 


school laws. A little more liberality will 
probably be shown in the matter of cer- 
tificates towards teachers of long experi- 
ence and good training. 

President Winston of the university, re- 
cently elected, is making a fine impres- 
sion. He was president of the University 
of North Carolina for six years, and in 
that time more than doubled the attend- 
ance. He is a graduate of Cornell. 

In Corsicana, a town of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, and one of the best commercial cen- 
tres in the state, the superintendent’s 
salary has been reduced to $1,200, and the 
grade teachers to $50 per month. 

One good indication is observable in 
school circles in the better towns. The 
tenure of position is getting more secure. 
Several Texas superintendents have been 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted ! ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 
rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


fo South For Wages! 


The Southern Teachers’ Association is ope 
rated in the Southern States on the co-operative 
plan, and secures positions at $40, $60, and $100 
per month. 

Endorsed by the Supt. of Public Instruction 
and by the members who have secured positions 
through the Association. 

Dr, Poynter’s address on “ WHAT OUR GIRLS 
SHOULD Do BETWEEN GRADUATION AND MAr- 
RIAGE” (16 pages), information, and blanks for 
5 cents In stamps. 

Address Wuitty WALDROP, Sec’y, 

75 East Short Street, 
3t) Lexington, Ky. 





in the same towns for ten to twelve years. 

A university for colored people will be 
established this year, and 50,000 acres of 
land from the state’s domain set apart for 
the purpose. 


Tue Macmittan Company announce ‘ The 
Elements of Sociology,” by Professor F. H. 
Giddings. It will be atext-book for the use of 
the highschools and colleges which are unable 


to devote as much time to Sociology as is de- 
manded by ‘‘The Theory of Socialization” 
and ‘*The Principles of Sociology.” ‘‘ The 
Elements of Sociology” will be arranged in 
accordance with the analysis presented in 
“The Theory of Socialization,” and will 
contain abundait descriptive and_ illustra- 
tive matter. In this book the elements of the 
subject will be presented. ‘‘The Theory of 
Socialization,’’ by Professor F. H. Giddings, 
of Columbia University, is intended for the 
use of college and university classes. This 
book and ‘' The Principles of Sociology” to- 
gether constitute a text-book for the advanced 
student of the subject. ‘‘ The Theory of 
Socialization” presents the chief theoretical 
principles of Sociology in a compact form and 
consecutive order, and illustrates many of 
them with new examples. The process by 
which social forces are developed into an 
organized social control is fully treated, and a 
practical bearing is given to the whole philoso- 
phy of the subject by an examination of its 
relation to the democratic programme of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. It will be 
published as a pamphlet by the Macmillan 
Company, No. 66 5th avenue, New York City. 


0 Teachers * DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL Booxke 
KEEPING ILLUSTRATED,” for 

and others HOME SrubyY and for useinliterary 
® schools and business colleges. 

Successfully used in general class work by teachers 
who HAVE NoT had the advantage of a business 


education. Will not require much ot the teacher’s 
time. Nothing likeit issued. Price in reach ofall, 


OVER reat suance Orders 
400 






COLLEGES | 30 Days. 


Special rates to Schools and Teachers, Sample 
copies sent for examination. Write for prices and 
circulars showing some of its Special Advantages, 
Illustrations, etc. (Mention this paper). Address 


DRAUGHON’S Practical Business College, 


Nashville, Tenn., or Texarkana, Texas. 
“Pror. DRAUGHON—I learned bookkeeping at 
home from your book, while holding a position as 
night telegraph operator.”” C.E. LEFFINGWELL, 
300k keeper for Gerber & Fu ks, 
Wholesale Grocers, S. Chicago, III. 


Tours to 
Europe and Palestine, 


Sailing June, July, and August. 

Low prices, ranging from $250 to $650. 

Itineraries of EDWIN JONES, 462 Putnam 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TOUR ROUND THE WORLD, 81,675. 





To CALIFORNIA via 


* Sunset Route ” ana 
* Sunset Limited.” 


A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 
Finest Train in the World. 
Beginning Nov. gth, 1896, the famous “SUNSET LIMITED” will leave New Orleans 
semi-weekly, MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, making the time from 


Boston to Galifornia in 44 Days, 


Solid Vestibuled Train. 
Superb Equipment. 
Dining Car Service. 


In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is operated daily 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City. 


Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City. 


Tickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Japan and China, Aus- 


tralia, and Round the World. 
For circulars and information apply to 


Bn. E. CURRIER, N. E. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G. T. M., 
L. HH. NUTTING, EB. P.Ay 


Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 


} 349 Broadway, or 


1 Battery Place New York. 
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Aiken, Augusta, Macon, Atlanta, Thomasville, Brunswick. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 





9 TRAINS 

>DAI LY 
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AND JAMAICA. 





toute of the renowned “‘New York 


*‘Colonial Express,”’ or via New York, 





Via Washington, Richmond, Charleston and Savannah. 
Florida Special.” 
only solid vestibuled train to Flonda. No E 
For rates, ti 


J. H. JOHNSON, N. E. Agt., 300 Washington St., Boston. 


Luxuriously appointed, The 
Extra Fare. Connections from Boston via 
ckets and all information, address 











END to the NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHINC CO., 3 Somerset St , Boston, for 
their ‘‘ Exercises for Arbor Day,’’ by Annie Isabel Willis. Price. 25 cents. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 





The Atlantic Monthly for Marchshows 


hew tenaciously it holds fast to its high 


literary standard and traditions. It con- 
fiction, travel, reviews, and 
articles on subjects cf 


tains, besides 
reminiscences, five 
the greatest public importance ana time- 
John Fiske’s comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the arbitration treaty; Wood- 
row Wilson’s review of Mr. Cleveland’s 
political career, and an estimate of him as 
president; Professor Hadley’s clear state- 
good and evil of trusts and 
Francis C. Lowell's article on 
decitine of legislative 
bodies and some remedies; and a true 
scholar’s explanation, by Irving Pabbitt 
of Harvard, cf the right place and use of 
the classies,—a defense of literature 
against the philologians. Mr. Fiske’s arti- 
cle sets the treaty in its proper relation to 
history, and Mr. Babbitt’s article, “‘The 
Rational Study of tne Classics,” is a clear 
showing of the dull perversion of learning 
made by the present generation of philolo- 
gists, and a statement of the right use of 
the classics in modern education and 
modern life —written in a strong style, and 
with a scholarly breadth of view. Price, 
$4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. Hos- 


liness, 


nent of the 
monopolies 
the causes of the 


ton: Houghton, Mimin, & Co. 
The Forum for March contains a 


dozen timely and important articles. The 
“Arbitration Treaty ’ 
Hon. Frederic R. Coudert and Theodore $ 
Woolsey, professor of international law at 
Yale; both agree in declaring the treaty to 
be a considerable step toward a_ bette: 
Hon. Perry Belmont has 
a paper entitled iaxation: Its pum, 
Justification, and Methods.” William 
Allen White (Kansas), Gazette, whose re- 
cent article, “What's the Matter with Kan- 
sas?” attracted such wide attention, con- 
tributes a paper on “The Present and 
Future of Kansas.” James Schouler re- 
views those ot Mr. Cleveland’s adminis 
trative acts which have provoked criti- 
cism. Dr. George IF. Shrady reviews the 
most important recent triumphs in ‘‘Medi- 
cine and Surgery.” Frederic Harrison dis- 
cusses the “Letters of Edward Giblt on.’ 
In view of the present uprising of the 
Greeks in Crete, an article—the last from 
his pen-—by the late Professor John Stuart 
Blackie, the celebrated philologist and 
philhellenist, is very timely in that it gives 
an absorbingly interesting and eloquent 
account of the present political and eco- 
nomic position of Greece. With its finan 
ces on a stable basis, he predicts a glorious 
future for Greece Other articles in the 
March Forum are The Torrey Bankrupt 


is discussed by the 


order of things 


Hill, Jay L.. Torrey, its author; “What Are 
Normal Times?” by E. V. Smalley; “Is 
England's Industrial Supremacy a Myth?” 
by S. N. D. North; and “American Exea- 


vations in Greece Ikaria, Anthedon, and 
Thisbe,” by J. Gennadius, late Greek am- 
bassador to the court of St. James Pi 

} 111 Fifthavenue, 


oo.00 a Veal New York 


Among the features of Harpers 
Bazar during the weeks of March will be 
letter describing the in- 
Maude Andrews Ohl, 


ladies surrounding 


a Washington 
wuuguration ball, by 
and sketches of the 


Mrs. Mel<iniley, illustrated with portraits 
of the wives of the new members of the 
cabinet Other interesting features will 
be an article by Lillie Hamilton French on 
The Sewins school of New York,” and 
‘Directions for Travelers,’ including ex- 
pli it le ail Lo ye ons fon abroad, by 
imma J. Gra The new spring fashions 
will be learly deseribed and fully illus 
trated , 

In the Anna of the American Acad 
emy tor March the editor, Roland P. Falk 
per, has an appreciative In Memoriam” 
of the late Walker of Institute 
of Technology There are four able arti 
cles on political and cial science in this 
number It is the ablest of American re 
views in it special field Issued bi 
monthly Price, $6.00 a year Philadel 














Apply int y REAM BALM is a positive cure. 
Ons tify Dr ' : - etrile. It 8 quic kly absorbed. 60 
ELY I iggis 8 or by mail ; eampies 10c. by mail. 

sROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York City. 


phia: American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 

Harper’s Weekly for March contains 
an important review of the administration 
of President Cleveland by the editor, Henry 
!oomis Nelson. The double-page illus- 
tration by W. T. Peters gives a bird's-eye 
view of Washington as it appeared on the 
occasion of the inauguration of President- 

‘lect McKinley. , 

A particularly timely article in Har- 
per’s Round Table for March 2 will be an 
uecount of the present situation in Crete, 
by Cyrus C. Adams, illustrated with a map 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for March; terms, $3.00 
a year. Philadelphia: J.B. “— Company. 

The Century Magazine for March; terms, $4.00 
a vear. New York: The Century Company. 

“Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for January; terms, $6.00 a year. 
Philadelphia. ; 

The North American Review for March; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York. 

Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for March; 
terins, $5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Forum for March; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Treasury of Religious Thought for March; 
terms, $2.00a year. New York: E. B. Treat & Co. 

The New England Magazine for March; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston. 


AT THE ZOO. 


That wonderful trio of midgets at the 
Zoo surprised all the past week with their 
feats of magic. Mrs. Tom Thumb, with 


her husband, Count Magri, and the count’s 
brother, Baron Littlefinger, had already 
shown that they were more than mere 
midgets of reputation by the versatility 
with which they presented their comedies, 
danced, sang, played various musical 
instruments, and gave imitations of well- 
known singers, but in the midst of all this 
sort of entertainment this week they are 
introducing a ‘disappearing cabinet’ act 
which is the baron’s own invention. 

Chiquita is unmistakably loved by ali 
who see her. For the third week Madame 
Pianka, in the exhibition den with her 
five ferocious performing lions, is now to 
he seen at the Zoo. She treats the beasts 
with kindness, though she has to be ever 
watchful lest she suffer from their treach- 
ery. 

Supposing all the above features were 
not to be seen at the Zoo at all, there would 
still be enough to interest one with all the 
animals. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS FREE, 
and strawberries to be had for the picking. 
California only four days’ distant, and rates 
lowest of the low. Leave this land of snow 
and ice, and take the Nickel Plate Road, with 
its superb service, to the Golden Gate of the 
Sunset Seas. For all information of rates and 
weekly excursions, call on your nearest ticket 
agent, or address F. J. Moore, general agent 
Nickel Plate Road, No. 23 Exchange street 
Buffalo, N. Y. [3t 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Where Hard Times Bite.—Reporter 
“Do people buy fewer goods in these hard 
times?” 

Merchant—“No, but 
bills.’—Harper’s Bazar. 


they pay fewer 


Dover, N. H., October 31, 1896. 

Messrs. Ery Broruers.—The Balm reached 
me safely, and in so short a time the effect is 
surprising. My son says the first application 
gave decided relief. I have a shelf filled with 
Catarrh Curves. ‘To-morrow the stove shall 
receive them, and Ely’s Cream Balm will reign 
supreme. Respectfully, 

Mrs. FRANKLIN FREEMAN. 

Cream Balm is kept by all druggists. Full 
size, 50 cents. Trial size, 10 cents. We 
mailit. Envy Brorurers, 56 Warren St., New 
York City. 

“Why haven't I a 600-acre farm as well 
as that man riding by in his carriage?” 
yelled a red-nosed anarchist orator as he 
glanced at the crowd. ‘Because he saved 
$500 and bought his farm when it cost him 
£1 an acre, and you poured your $600 down 

uur throat,’ responded a man on the back 
seat, and the orator asked no more conun- 
drums.—Chicago Tribune. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle, 


fect success. 


THE LIVING AGE. 

For over half a century the Living Age 
has occupied a foremost position among 
the leading periodicals of the day. The 
addition of a monthly supplement, devoted 
to American literature, will surely be re- 
warded by an enlarged subscription list. 

Among the more noteworthy contents of 
the Living Age for March 13 are the fol- 
lowing: “The Psychology of Feminism,” 
an entertaining contribution to the discus- 
sion of the ‘“‘New Woman”; an essay on 
“Victorian Literature,” by Andrew Lang; 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


a paper on “Recent Polar Exploration,” }), 
Prince Kropotkin; ‘Two Cyclones,” 4 
clever sketch by Lodovic Halevy, trans- 
lated for the Living Age; a chapter from 
Professor Roberts’ new story of Acadia. 
“The Forge in the Forest’; some persona! 
recollections of ‘Walt Whitman the Man”: 
and “A Sheaf of Recent Verse.” Also the 
usual ‘Readings from American Maga- 
zines,’ and the usual variety in the body of 
the magazine. 

The Living Age is published weekly 
The Living Age Company, Boston, at $4. 
a year, instead of $8.00, its former price. 





3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Wm. F. Jarvis, 
MANAGER. 


Western Office, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 





Teachers’ Bureaus have been of greater service to teachers this year than eve: 


before. 


They have transferred thousands of teachers to fields of greater useful- 


ness, and have led to the increase of the wages of thousands of other teachers 


who would have plodded along unappreciated and unpromoted. 


It is now cer. 


tain, as it never was before in the history of America, that a teacher who is a 
success, who kuows his business, is practically independent of any one in author- 


ity who has any jealousies or prejudice against him. 
teachers of all humiliating subserviency to individuals in authority. 


The Bureau relieves the 
The per- 


centage he pays for the service rendered by the manager of a Bureau is a small 
The principals, superintendents, and com- 


price for the independence he secures. 


mittee, now understand that there is no way in the world for them to make intel- 
ligent choice of a teacher for any position so easily and satisfactorily as through 


a Bureau. 


It is vastly pleasanter than it is to have miscellaneous candidates 


running after them, and there is less liability to being imposed upon than when 


, 


“friends in high position’ 


recommend any one. 
and urges her appointment, it is embarrassing to decline to appoint her. 
the time of year for teachers to identify themselves with a Bureau. 


If Dr. A recommends Miss B, 
This is 
Do not 


change for the sake of change, but if you prefer another school, or are confident 


you can earn more pay, you are morally sure of getting what you desire by start- 


ing early in the year, so that principals, superintendents, and committees can see 


you at your work. 





ARBOR Day IS COMING. 


Here Are Some Helps You Will Want. 


Exercises for Arbor Day. 


By ANNIE I. WILLIs. 
Paper. 64 pages... . 


In addition to the exercises, this little book contains valu- 


Arbor Day Stencils. 


Sold only in Sets, 25 cents. 


Price, 25 cents, 


California Giant. 


able suggestions on what trees to plant and how to plant 


them; alist of appropriate selections from popular authors, 


and suggestions for essays. 


Charter Oak. 
| Washington Elm. 


Native Trees. 4 study for Home and School. |; am 
al udy for Home and Sehool, | God ‘Bless Our Trees. 


By L. W. RusseLt, Providence, R. I. 
Seventh Edition. Revised and Enlarged. IMustrated. | 


Price, 30 cents. 


The author has written about trees as he has seen them, 
It is wholly un- 


in walks and rambles, it town and country. 


New Arbor Day Stencils. 


like anything that has ever before been published on the 


subject. 


Size, 24x 36 inches. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, New York City: “ For the general reader 


the scientific descriptions of trees in Botanies are too technical and 


Each, 10 cents. 


contain too many hard names, The beginner needs something more 


simple. Mr. Russell has endeavored to furnish it. 


In encouraging 


pupils to observe and study trees, teachers will unquestionably find California Giant. 


” 


this little book to be of great assistance. 


How to Celebrate Arbor Day, 


Decoration Day, 


Fourth of July, Christmas, 


AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men. 


Thanksgiving Day, 


Charter Oak. 

Washington Elm. 

Penn’s Treaty with the Indians 
Motto—“ God Bless our Trees.” 


Border — Oak Leaf and Acorn 
Pattern. 


Arranged by PRoF, JOHN A. SHEDD and others. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents. 


/ 


All six seni postpaid for 50 « 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., : : : ; 


Boston, Mass. 





Washington 
Philadelphia 
Mt. Vernon 
Gettysburg 














April 2-9. All expenses, $27.00. 
Five Days in Washington. 
Special Attractions. 

Gettysburg, $4.00 extra. 


A. E. WInsuIp, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Some New Books. 





Britioh India. .......csccesccccssccsesssoes eee ee 
American Orations—Political History. (Vol. 4.)...... 
History of Ancient Peoples.........-.. 6... 6eeeee eens 
Ninth Book of Vergil’s Aineid...... 6.0... 6-6. e eens 
Constitutional Doctrines of Webster, Hayne, and 
ee TL LE ee 
The Student’s Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon............ 
A Handbook uf Greek Sculpture...... 0.0... .....5005. 
The Works of Lord Byron. (VOl.1.)..........--.eeee0- 
PERE, EO VOM Ne dccrecrecsccsenccevecececs 5 pores 
ig eee eee 
Our Little Book for Little Folks.................0+ +00 
Se NG 8 55.605. 00 os 650.9986 6000 0b0600 48000008 
NCR Ns wken ards bedies $004 006s 2000668605 
English Synonyms and Antonyms................0005 
Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations. .......... 0.6.0.0. 
Practical System of Business Training and Book- 
RR Can 55.5b «k's 5 obs ¥ E658 6606404040044) a 554 
FE INE. bono 6c sbearevedddreceevaicesccene 
Modern Bookkeeping....................+. ae ak mare ; 
un kk ee sae beure raed 
FEOGF Oe Be Is ocd ove aniatiaverccduccoeesns d0e00% 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





F. W. Tibbetts is appointed New Eng- 
land traveling passenger agent for the 
Nickel Plate road, with headquarters at 
250 Washington street, Boston. 

“The Riverside Literature Series” of 
Houghton, Mitllin, & Co., Boston, grows 
richer and richer month by month. One 
hundred have been issued, and they are 
the hundred best classics for the money 
ever issued. Now the second hundred 
have begun, in paper, fifteen cents a num- 
ber, in linen twenty-five cents. Each is 
carefully edited and furnished with bio- 
graphical sketch and a study of the rhetori- 
cal principles involved in the classics. 
Number 100 is Burke’s “Conciliation with 
theColonies’’; 101, Pope’s ‘Iliad,’ books I., 
V1., XII., XXIV.; 102, Macaulay’s ‘“John- 
son” and “Goldsmith”; 103, Macautay’s 
“Milton”; 104, Macaulay’s ‘‘Addison.” 


The American Book Company, New 
York, is issuing as ‘Eclectic School Read- 
ings’ the most delightful supplementary 
reading. James Baldwin is retelling the 
“Hairy Stories and Fables,” “Old Greek 
Stories,” ‘‘Old Stories of the East,” “Fifty 
Famous Stories,” et al., to which the whole 
household will give rapt attention. The 
little five-year-old, the rollicking boy, and 
the high school girl alike find these sto- 
ries fascinating. These leave nothing to 
he desired. The first is for second reader 
grade children, the others are for third 
reader grades. 

In the same series H. A. Guerber has 
three charming stories that vie with Mr. 
Baldwin’s. They are for the fourth reader 
grade. His “Story of Greece” is a classic 
presentation of the classic period. The 
“Story of the Romans” is no less brilliant 
in making the classic days of the classic 
people more interesting than a modern 
novel. ‘The Story of the Chosen People” 
is in the same line. While these latter sto- 
ries are derived from the Old Testament, 
they are recited as classics, pure and sim- 
ple. In scope, simplicity, profit, and pleas- 
ure the series is most successfully pre- 
pared, 


Sheldon & Co. claim in our advertising 
columns that they are about to make a 
new era in copy books. They have been 
over three years at work in preparing a 
new series of Vertical Copy Books, and 
also a series of Standard Copy Books, hav- 
ing employed the most expert talent in the 
Lreparation of both series; and have ex- 
pended merely in the preparation of these 
hooks (that is, before one copy was 
printed) over $15,000. Some of the Verti- 
cal Copy Books were issued a few month» 
ago. Such changes as seemed desirable 
have been niade, and they now appear in 
anew dress. The Standard Series are now 
for the first time presented to the public. 

The special advantage of Sheldon’s Ver- 
tical Copy Books, it is claimed, is that 
from the very start they teach vertical 
writing systematically. Every movement 
exercise is thoroughly developed, and 
scholars are thus taught to write this beau- 
tiful round hand with facility and rapidity. 
Heretofore, the plan seems to have been 
imply te furnish copies for the learner to 
iniitate, This naturally produced slow 
riting, which is the main criticism 
gvainst vertical writing. This series is 
ecompanied by two charts to hang up in 
ie schoolroom; and also a_ teacher's 
nanual, which removes every difficulty in 
he way of teaching this system. 

Sheldon’s Standard Series are remark- 
le for their simplicity and beauty. 14 he 
ertical system has at last awakened a de- 
re for a more simple style of writing in 
he Slant Series, with less elaborate flour- 
hing. The free-hand movement which 


} 





recently became so popular has been thor- 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Frazer. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. $1.50 
Woodburn [Ed.} “ “ os 1.25 
Boughton. “ “ “ athens 
Cutler [Ed.] Ginn & Co., Boston 50 
— A. Lovell & Co., N. Y. 10 
Sweet. The Macinillan Company, N. Y. 1.75 
Gardner. “ * es 1.25 
Henley [Ed.} + a6 6 1.75 
Grant [Ed.| Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 3.50 
Dana. American Book Company, N. Y. 65 
Crosby. sid - _ 30 
Ames, Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1.60 
Ford. The Morse Company, N. Y. 40 
Fernald. Funk & Wagnall’s Company, N. Y. 1.50 
Hoyt. “ os * 6,00 
Wells. Williams & Rogers, Chicago. a 
stadling & Reason. Thomas Whittaker, N.Y. 2.00 
Montgomery. Maynard, Merrill, & Co., N. Y. -80 
Holland. Copeland & Day, Boston. 1.00 
Hayes. J.B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 1.00 


= 
Teachers’ Agencies. 
PLAC ES | N the west and south are coming to us this spring in greater number than ever be- 
{ % fore. Superintendents and boards of education are learning that, since personal 
interviews with the candidates are out of the question, they must trust a good deal to the agency, and that 
it is safe to trust tous. We are glad to have these applications come early, because it gives us time to 
make sure by preliminary correspondence that the candidate desires the place. For a recent vacancy we 
were asked to fill in Arizona, we wrote to six candidates, every one of whom had noted in her blank that 
she preferred a place in the south or west, and yet no one of the six would accept this place in Arizona, 
and we had to look up another set to desired by a superior teacher who had 
write to. It proved to be just the place TH E WEST expressed nv such preference. In fact, 
we have been surprised to tind how many young men and women who are making capital records at home 
in the east are particularly desirous to teach in the Rocky mountain region, or in the southwest, or in 
Oregon. Last year we wrote rather doubtfully to six candidates about a $1,200 place in the Sandwich 
Islands, and as it happened five of the six wanted it, though two of them were getting that salary in New 
York and in Ohio, respectively. So distance is no bar to successful work in this agency. Give us full 


particulars and time to make sure, and we have candidates for all desirable AN 
ee BS rrr rear serene ie PSRAERTADS RAS SOE D SOU l H 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Axaitertum Buitaing, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 














oughly incorporated in this series, and 
business forms are also thoroughly worked 

Both series should receive careful ex- 
amination by educators who are looking 
for the best. 

Longmans & Green, New York, issue in 
substantial from (5144x7%) and good type, 
with elaborate and serviceable introduc- 
tion to each volume, ‘“‘Longman’s English 
Classics” (from fifty cents to sixty cents 
a volume), edited by George Rice Car- 
penter, professor of rhetoric and English 
composition in Columbia College. Each 
volume is itself carefully edited, anno- 
tuted, and professionally prepared by some 
specialist. ‘‘As You Like It,” by Barrett 
Wendell and William Lyon Phelps, PhD.; 
“Tales of a Traveler,’’ Brander Matthews; 
“Silas Marner,’ Robert Herrick; ‘‘Mer- 
chant of Venice,” Francis B. Gummere; 
Burke’s “Conciliation with America,” Al- 
bert S. Cook; ‘Marmion,’ Robert Morss 
Lovett: Macaulay’s “Life of Johnson,” 
Huber Gray Buehler; ‘Paradise Lost,” by 
Edward Everett Hale, Jr.; Pope’s 
“Homer’s Iliad,’ by William H. Maxwell; 
“The Roger de Coverley Papers,” by D. O. 
S. Lowell; ‘Vicar of Wakefield,” by Mary 
A. Jordan; “The Ancient Mariner,’ by 
Herbert Bates; Southey’s “Life of Nel- 
son,” by Edwin L. Miller; Carlyle’s 
“Burns,” by Wilson Farrand; ‘‘Macbeth,”’ 
by John Matthews Manley; Burke’s ‘On 
Conciliation with America,’ by Albert S. 
Cook; De Quincey’s “Flight of a Tartar 
Tribe,” by Charles Sears Baldwin; ‘‘The 
Princess,” by George Edward Woodbury. 
These are the English classics prescribed 
for reading and study in 1897 and 1898. 
The first four are the *‘readings’’ for °97, 
the second four are for ‘‘study”’ in °97, the 
seven following are the “readings” for ’98, 
anu .e last four are for ‘‘study”’ in ’98. 
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At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
a it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Stza., 
Upposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 6 


4 Central for shopping and theatres. é 





~ 2 


Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


a a th th te hd 








Teachers’ Agencies. 


a CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


‘ N x 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth ily 


Kellogg’s 














Bureau. 
The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions fitted in thirty States. 

reachers wanted now, 
Form for stamp. : 

se , i culars to 
eee eer H. 8. KELLOGG, 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY 


OF SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 
Places Good Teachers in Good Positions. 
Send stamp for circular. J. M. FISK, M’g’r, 215 Porter St. 


Tt Teachers’ Exchange 


OF BOSTON : 
Selects superior Teachers for Employers. 
T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 
Telephone, “ Boston 3463.” 352 Washington St. 


American Teachers’ Bureau. 














For Western Postttous iergest Westen eon 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 





a ] Introduces to Colleges, 

MERICAN : : TEACHERS AG ENCY Schools, and Families 

and FO R EIC N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 
107 Keith & Perry Blidg., Kansas City. 





4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
855 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 25°" 935 
Fereenens EXCHANC 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 














We are having more cails for first-class teachers 
Grade ] eachers. with Normal training than we can satisfy, and can 
help any successful teacher getting less than $600. 
We are advertising for seachers — not registration 


fees. BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 

















YL LLOHE nee er — . sa 
Cy ZZ CONTINENTAL—PROGRESSIVE —NEW-IDEAL—ENERGETIO, 


Nye Tho Continental Educational Burev. 





Central Office, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Representatives in all Sections of the Country. 


HE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES ARE: It is new; 

it is well organized; it has a large number of 
the best teachers; it has means of knowing the 
best positions ; it is energetic ; it is continental; it 
recommends  ; it is infiuential. 

BALL & KINGSLEY, Managers, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Special terms the next 60 days. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with - si. se Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. > aw ey ; _ Positions. 
Correspondence with schoo! officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the desir- 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 


Address FRED DICK, Manager, 
Denver, Colo. 








Kittredge Building. 


with successful experience or special preparation for 
# teaching wanted for first-class positions. Write for in- 
formation concerning the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BuREAU, and learn what we are 


doing for teachers in Pennsylvania and other States, Address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 








—_——— —E 


SCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSssssessessessessesesess ste 
é Wi nsh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


9° in every part of the country. 
, Teachers’ | 
Western Office, 


é 
¢ + 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. »@ 

WM. F. JARVIS, 

? Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

ESSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSESSSSSSSSSEsSsssssssssy 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


We have over four thousand vacancies for teachers each season — several times as many vacancies as 
members, We must have more members. Several plans: Two plans give free registration; one plan dil AR- 
ANTEES a satisfactory position for the coming fall. Ten cents, silver or stamps (the regular price is 25 cts.), 
pays for a 100-page book, explaining the different plans, and containing a complete $500 Prize Story, a true 
and charming love story of College days. No charge to employers for recommending teachers. Address 


Rev. Dr. O. M. SUTTON, A.M., Pres’t and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville, Ky. 





Teachers who are willing to devote a | Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
Wante 9 part of their spare time to soliciting can have their subscriptions 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us | advanced six months by send- 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and | ing a new yearly subscription. 


furnish all necessary ey free of cost. Address | NEW ENG D PUBLISHING CO., 


encu .. N. E. PUB. CO.. 
- 3 hy Ay Boston, Mass. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Maas. 





Teachers Wanted, } iothyear. “sr. Lours, mo, 
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The Best Substitute for an Ideal Teacher. 





Just Published. 


THE CHILD-LIFE 


Primary Reading aid Education Chart 


By MARY E. BURT, 


AUTHOR OF “* LITERARY LANDMARKS.” 


Size of page, 30 inches x 36 inches. 50 pages. Printed on tinted roe- 
Profusely illustrated in black and colors. 


Easel, $1.50. 


manila paper. 
Price, $20 ; 


The typographical elegance and literary workmanship of 
this chart have commanded the admiration of all who have 
examined it. Miss Burt's Chi/d-Life has been five years in 
preparation. It is the only chart before the public which 
aims to fairly represent the natural methods in education in 
all branches pertaining to the child’s first-year work at school. 





Descriptive circulars sent free on application. 
We cordially invite correspondence. 


COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Publishers, 


GINN & 


NEW YORK, 
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BOSTON. ATLANTA. 


CSCTVSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSS8SUss SUVVVVVSVSVSVSSSSVSSS 
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SILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers, 





New Books : New Methods 


HISTORICAL READER: The Story of the Indians of 
New England. By ALMA HOLMAN BURTON, With sixteen Ful! 
page Authentic Illustrations. A Pioneer Book : Covers an Lf nbeat 
en Track. A valuble Reader for all Middle Grades. Fullof Ac 
curate Information of Colonial Days. Mailing price, 75 cents. 

MORSE SPELLER. By SAmuELT. DuTToN, Superintendent o} 
Schools, Brookline, Mass. ‘The correlation of spelling with aj 
other subjects. Mailing price, complete, 30 cents. Part I, 15 cents, 
Part II, 20 cents. 

EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. By Preston 
SmiTH, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. The work of a 
Practical Instructor. Or-ginal in Arrangement. Simple in 
Method. A Book for Solic foundation Work. Mailing price, 50 cts, 


THOMPSON’S FAIRY TALE AND FABLE. A Pioneer Book of High Art in Primary 
Reading. Llustrated with Reproductions from Great Artists: Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, Van Marcke, 
Troyon, and others. Mailing price, 42 cents. 


NATURE'S BYWAYS. By NELLIEWALTON Forp. Natura Science for Primary Pupils, Beautifully 
illustrated with Reproductions from Great Artists ; Literature, a Juvenile Poem. Masling price, 40 cts, 


PHONETIC READER. By Cuar.es W. DEANE, Ph.D. Easy and Rapid Method for Teaching 
Reading. High Art [lustrations. Choice Literature. By progressive educators pronounced the best 


method. Mailing price, 40 cents. 


A NATURE CALENDAR. By Tuomas E. Tuomvson. Indispensable Memorandum Book for 
Students of Botany and Nature. English and Scientific Names of Flowers, Trees, Birds, etc., with 
space for data covering four years. Mailing price, 35 cents. Order now for spring work. 


NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. Best in use. Price one-third that of other 


naps; utility gfeater. In blocks of 50 Outline maps, two sizes. Mailing price, 30 cents. 


NEW CENTURY BUSY WORK. [Patented October 20, 1896.] What the Primary Teach 


ers have been looking for. Entirely new. 17 distinct different sets, in boxes. High Art Illustrations. 
Mailing prices: 15 cents, 20 cents, 25 cents. 
(Epoch higher grade books in preparation.) 


THE MORSE COMPANY, . 


Chicago Oftice, Fisher Building. MAIN OFFICE, 


Boston Oftice, 36 Bromfield Street. 06 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Hough’s “American Woods.” 


A publication illustrated by actual specimens. PREPARATIONS OF WOODS FOR THE 
STEREOPTICON AND Microscope, Woop SPECIMENS FOR CLass Usg, Etc. If you 
are interested in woods or trees in any way, send for our circulars and sample 
specimens. Address R. B. HOUGH, Lowvi_tg, N. Y. 


— Publishers. __ A Study in 
C.A. KOEHLER & CO. FQRAIGN BOOKS| School Supervision 


149A Tremont St., 
(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) and 


oston, Mass. Maintenance. 


Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
BY 


periodicals. Catalogues on application. 
HENRY C. FELLOW, Ph.D., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St... NEW YORK. |A READY REFERENCE BOOK for Stu- 
dents of Educational Problems, Teachers, 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
i. & DEPT... HS Waeningten Ot. BOSTos School Boards, County, City, and State 
Superintendents, Professors of Pedagogy, 






WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 

















Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. | 


CHICACO PHILADELPHIA 
262-264 Wabash Ave, 1028 Arch St. 


NEW YORK 
31K. 17th St, 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St, 


A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For High Schools and Evening schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION B.S., 


Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence. ; ‘ ‘ 
A“ parallel course” is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
cises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus possible to require purely original work 
—— a yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin- 
ciples involved, These courses have been carried ot i arke CESS & rs @, : 
eigen | Dee rcbiae Ueeceke at Ger ee it with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in high 


R. H. THurston, A.M., LL. D., Doe. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr. 





Rouillion’s book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 


method, The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted | 


precisely as in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selecte d, i 
treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” ee 
Price, %1.25. DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. 


, THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPAN y, 
om ri ut oA ‘ " Key = NEw You. _ 


646 Washington St., 
BOSTON, 


ational Summer School, 
AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Thirteenth Annual Session. 





Circulars Jree loa ] 17 hlicant 


Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 





Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grader. 


me RELIEF MAPS. 
nited States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 

Lantern Slides, Charts, «oc. 


Washington School Collections 
YLimerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less th 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for cireulars. 
EDWIN EK. HOWELL 
eow 261 17th St, N. W., Washington D. O. 








Cortina Method “Siaee and Presidents of Colleges. 
Spanish, 
French, 
English, 
In 20 Lessons. Cloth, each, $1.50. 
French, specimen copies of Books I, and II., 30c. 


Ewercises corrected and information given by mail. 
Enclose stamp. 
Other Books. Send 5c. for “* CORTINA LIBKARY.” 
CORTINA ACAD, OF LANGUAGES, 44 W. 34th St., N.Y. 


Price, $1.00, postage paid. 


New England Publishing Co., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


CGLAGKGES 


Horace Mann ey bey} rl 

the ®) In the ny girl orany téacher © 

Educator. BS pe fs ty he payne ay « 

By » dozen, postage or expressage free 

A. BE. WINSHIP. ©) School Books 
Of all Publishers 


Cloth. 
Brand new, and complete alphabetical 
Price, catalogue /-ee, if you mention this ad 
, Hinds & Noble 
50 cents. 4 Cooper Institute New York City 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., YON 6) 


(Photographs Schoolroom Decoration. 


All sizes. 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and 
Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported photographs. 
Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


A 352 Washington S8t., Wm. b. Pierce & Co. 








duced prices, and singly or by the 





3 Somerset St., Boston. 








Boston, Mass. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
a FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. —_ 

Hias a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Phil l a c co 8 + 1 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. en ee a 

ce SUMMER SESSION AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 











Minerals, | 
Rocks, 
bossils, | 
Casts of Fossils, | 
Geological 
Relief Maps, | 


| 


Wars Natural Science Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 


Send for Circular. 








eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 
Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. Invertebrates. 





